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Washington in a dilemma 
over Beirut hostage crisis 


By Dana Adam Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 
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WASHINGTON — The crisis over the 40 
American hostages held by the Shi* ilcs in 
Lebanon and (he six hundred or more Le- 
banese. mostly Shias, held by Israel ap- 
pears to have reached stalemate. The Shi- 
’ i(es. represented by Lebanese Minister 
Nabih Berri, say they won't release the 
Americans until (he Israelis release all the 
Lebanese. The Israelis maintain that their 
release or non release or the Lebanese has 
nothing to do with the Americans held by 
the Amnl men. And they tantnlizingly rel- 
eased 31 Slii‘ ilcs which the hostage- 
lakers scorned as irrelevant. 


An American view 


Were it not so serious this squabble 
would seem laughable. But dangers are 
building up, notably American impatience 
und the temptation to try to use force to 
bring about n solution. The L/nlted States 
has tried before to use force in Lebanon, 
and it didn't work. I recall the bombard- 
ment carried out by the Eisenhower and 
other warships after Shin terrorists blew 
up the American military headquarters at 
the Beirut airport in 1983 and further at- 
temtps to use force in 1984. The effect 
was merely to escalate. 

Unbelievably Kissinger and some other 
US notables have been calling for more 
use of force. "Bomb that airport Into 
obliteration" counselled one television 
personality over the weekend. That will 
teach them". 

But will It? Let us consider with whom 
we are In conflict and what kind of con- 
flict Lt is. We are dealing with the Shias t 
representing perhaps 13 per cent of all 
Muslims, who are closely affiliated with 
• Iran. The Iranians don't actually direct 
, what the Shi'ile 'terrorists' do, but they 
. provide the inspiration. 

Without going into the religious origins 
■ of the Shias let me point out that they 
have a long tradition of being oppressed, 
second-rated, socially and economically 
| disadvantaged, and they believe In the re- 


ligious value of martyrdom. Die for Islam 
and you go to paradise. 

In Lebanon in particular the Shias have 
long been the downtrodden portion of the 
nation, a relatively small fragment in the 
early thirties when the constitution was 
conceived, but now, thanks to a formid- 
able birthrate, the* largest religious faction 
in a country ruled on a confessional basis. 
They are in effect in revolt in Lebanon de- 
manding political economic and social 
rights. 

Apart from that (he Shi'ites, all of 
them, in Iran as much as in Lebanon, 
consider themselves at war with America. 
To them America symbolizes all the vices 
— affluent exponents or female 'libera- 
tion', consumers of alcohol, practitioners 
of indecent exposure. They see the Middle 
Eust as somehow under the heel of Ameri- 
can power since British power has 
recccded. If the BriLish were still there in 
the 1 9th century way they'd be inveighing 
against the British. 

If America strikes back and kills hun- 
dreds of Shi'ites they will praise Allah, 
for they will believe that the victims have 
given their lives for God. 

So how to deal with them? We must 
turn to Iran, not with threats of violence 
or economic sanctions, but with the will 
to rapprochement. We must make the Ay- 
atollah Khomeini or his successors, 
understand that our wnys may differ from 
theirs but we are not trying to suppress 
them in any way. We will discover that 
the Iranians are not always consumed 
with passion, that they can be very prag- 
matic. 

This Is not demeaning. We have found 
ways to rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union and with Communist China. And 
the Iranian Foreign Minister All Akbar 
Vellayati has hinted at willingness to res- 
tore gdod contacts with the West. In a 
speech to parliament be said: "The world 
is determined in the diplomatic scene. If 
we are not present it will be determined 
without us. . . 
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Direct National Dialling for Tele- 
phone Services is now available * 
among 20 cities, towns, and vint- 
ages in the Hashemite Kingdom. oif 1 
Jordan- , v .; • . t . 

The following table indicates the 
■ Area Code of each location. ' 

City Area Code . 


Amman 
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VIENNA — Saudi Arabian Crown Prince Abdullah Bln Abdul Aziz during Us 
three-day official visit to Austria visited the Spanish Riding Academy, Tuesday, iN 
was presented with a Stallion named Neapolltano lima. Here lie is giving the hunt! 
first treat ( AP wlrephoto) 


German film on Palestine 

BONN (Kuna) — The German role in the 37 -year-old Arab- Israeli conflict hasken 
illustrated In the documentary * 4 Shadows of the Future' 1 by the young German Pn- 
ducer Wolfgang Bergman. 

The movie, shown here last Monday during a cultural evening organized by Nall- 
South Club, sbeds light on the German role concerning the roots of the PalHllM 
question. 

The producer’s outlook Is based upon a statement by a founding Zionist flgiri. 
Nahom Goldman, which Insinuates at the role played by German Nazlst regiu ii 
driving large numbers of European Jews to emigrate to Palestine, which later m- 
ulted In a Zionist plot for occupation of Palestine and establishment of _ ■ 
exclusive, Zionist state for the Jews following uprooting the indigenous inhablUmv 
the Palestinians. 

The producer pointed out that he had made 18 attempts with German iriedli 
other cultural and political Institution to have the Him screened but tn vale. 

However, German TV’s channel 2 has ultimately approved of showing the wrttjj 
the forthcoming October late at night. Out of the more than 61 million jKopwu 
Germany, only one million Is expected to watch the film owing to late screenui- 

Libya requests ALECSO holds 
postponement of session 


meeting 
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RABAT [ Kuna) Libya requested the 
postponement of the joint supreme leader- 
ship' of the Afro- Arab Union, concluded 
between Morocco and Libya in August 
1984, it was learnt here. 

The postponement is believed to be due 
to Libya's pre- occupation with the Orga- 
nization of African Unity's summit con- 
ference', scheduledto be held on 8 July In 
AddLis Ababa, ' 

■The supreme leadership meeting be- 
tween Morocco and Libya, which includes 
,60 deputies from the two countries' par- 
liaments, was scheduled to be held 28-29 
1 June in Rabat. • 


Joint manoeuvres 
by GCC states 

^ MANAMA (KUNA) -tt Bahrain’ s Crown 
.Prince tmd .,'Comraander ,ln Chief ‘ Sheikh 
Wamad.Bin Issa Al Khgltfa, Wednesday 
^ affirtqed the tmpprtabcepf Joint masoeqv- 
i the Gulf Co-operatlon Council 

(GCC) ntember ststes. 
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next month 

TUNIS ( Kuna) - The executive 
the Arab League Hduca 1 ‘ ° f n A i*pcS0) . 

and Scientific Orgamzaiion ( 

scheduled to . hold its ; 

July in the presence of the urga 
Director General Dr Mohiuldin S«w • 

The council will re . vle n ^ji^£^ 
General’s report on » 

ALECSO programmes and us g 

the period between thc JiJJ 
sessions in addition f ^ 

.of the general conference 

December 1983 . in A T rB Hizalion. T ^ 
establishment of an Arabi* , . . 

tiohv and Publication centra- . 

. The members will foll f ° rt ^ 
blishment of an 

of the handicapped and the.. . « 

adprs Council in 
'.create an Arab Cultural 
kistani capitaland the culgrw.* 
between ALECSO and 
..-African Unity. L; ' 
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King 
reaffirms 
Jordan’ s 
stand 

AMMAN (Petra) — His 
Majesty King. Hussein has 
{aid that Jordan’s belief in 
Arab unity as a way to steer 
the Arab nation from the 
reality of paralysis and hesi- 
tation to that of initiative and 
ichievement has not chan- 
ged. 

He said this is why Jordan al- 
ways believed in the importance 
of strengthening the bases of 
Arab summits and is always call- 
ing for a review of the frame- 
works of pan- Arab co- operation. 

The King was speaking Wed- 
nesday at the graduation cer- 
emony for the fifth batch of the 
Police Science College graduates 
a (he Mu'ta University. The 
King said it is in this spirit that 
Jordan is standing by Iraq In its 
war against Iran. He attacked 
b positions of Arab govern- 
mentjwlio have sided with Iran 
and assisted it. 

King Hussein also reiterated 
Jordan's support for the legiti- 
mate Palestinian leadership in its 
fight against attempts to contain 
iL He confirmed that the joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian movement 
is based on the Fez Arab Summit 
Ksolulions and the United 
Nations resolutions. , 

The King added that the 
Jordanian- Palestinian accord 
received with encou-' 
wgeraent and support by a num- 
of countries. He said those 
•do supported It saw in it, as Jor- 
and the PLO did, a mechan- 
ism for a peaceful settlement of 
'm Middle East problem. 

But despite all this, the King 
“iMhere existed those who de- 
themselves as more 
Palestinian than the Palestinians 
“fl saw themselves as guardians 
J **■*> interests. The King said 
JEJJ people cannot use the 

rowtinlan sufferings and trag- 
to fulfil their own personal 
“ and - ambitions. He 
“J^d for a Palestinian home- 
*Jd, which the Palestinians des- 
"Vndsajd that terrorism will 
r* Jordan’s national goals 
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Israeli economy shatters 


AMMAN (Star) — An Israeli 
Army officer Ghazi Labnat 
Tuesday committed suicide in 
Tel-Aviv by throwing himself 
From a 3 3 - storey building. 
The officer left behind him a 
letter in which he mentioned 
that he “committed suicide 
because he got bored with, life in 
this country," that is Israel, 
and that his commander in 
chief refused to release him 
from military service to en- 
able him to go abroad with his 
family. 

In another development an Is- 
raeli military correspondent said 


that the new economic measures 
adopted by the Israeli govern- 
ment Tuesday evening has led to 
a wave of suicide attempts in Is- 
rael. Until Wednesday the Israeli 
police have registered 37 at- 
tempts at suicide in all parts of 
the country. The correspondent 
added that all those who at- 
tempted to commit suicide are 
heads of big families of low in- 
come. 

Eight of those persons died 
and 29 are under treatment but 
most of them are in a critical 
condition. The correspondent 
added that he expected further 
attempts at suicide particularly 


as a result of deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In another development, the 
Israeli newspapers ,did not ap- 
pear Wednesday as a result of a 
strike by newspaper workers, in 
compliance with the Histadrut's 
(labour union) call. 

The Histadrut stated that the 
Blister it y economic plan adopted 
by the government will seriously 
affect the purchasing power of 
the workers and ten thousand of 
them will become unemployed. 
The Histadrut added that the 
government resorted to exccp- 

Conttnued on page 32 
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Mubarak 

coming 

AMMAN (Kuna) — Egyptian 
President Hosnl Mubarak ts ex- 
pected here today on a brief visit 
to Jordan for a round of talks 
with His Majesty King Hussein 
la Aqaba over latest Arab events, 
well Informed sources said here 
Wednesday. 


The sources told Kuna that the 
summit talks will tackle an over- 
all evaluation of developments on 
the Arab arena and will co- 
ordinate their stand toward 
them. 


tv. Jordan ISO fils 
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The Filipinos in Jordan 


lly A. Miiralidliarmi 

SpiVi.il ti> ! tii.- Si .11 

HIP LVIl: 1 .iiul early m I 
wii nested a Luge iull«\ ol 
nation.ils from I lie I’hilippiiiL.s i>> 
Jordan Italay uuu can find llicm 
in almost every place ul day lo 
day life in Jordan. 

A close look ui ihc local I- ill - 
pi no cuininuniiy reveals the div- 
ers i Tied linguistic, cultural, and 
traditional differences in the 
number of islands that make up 
Philippi ties. 

I lie I’hilippines consists oT ap- 
proximately 7 Inn islands seal- 
lered ovei Ihc western rim ol ihe 
Pacific Ocean, flier e are inoie 
than 1 nf) linguistic. eultiiial and 
tribal groups in the IMiilipiriiies. 
speaking a total of .ihout it 7 
dialects. However inusl of the 
people speak T.igulug ihe dialed 
based on Filipino. 

Ihree hundred years *i| Spa- 


iiish colonial rule coupled with 
5d years of American occupation 
has a strong influence mi the 
prose n i I ilipino lile style. I lie 
wesiern conieinpor.iv y life per- 
meates the life .style of many 
young l*i 1 1 pi nos and this reflects 
in the case of modern artists, 
puiiiicrs, sculptors, designers 
and urchiiects. However Ihe Mu- 
slim south's traditional resis- 
tance lo the Western influence is 
preserved. 

Philippines education is pat- 
terned alter i lie American sys- 
tem. with English ns the medium 
of ins i met ion. English is widely 
spoken and understood and still 
leniariis the basic language used 
in business, government, ainl in 
everyday communication. 

It is os i muled (hat uboui 
J.li (HI Filipinos arc living in Jor- 
dan. spread in diffcicnl catego- 
ries of jobs such as business exe- 
cutives. engineers, technicians. 
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I lie J'ilipinu cnmiiiunity mi 2.1 June celebrated (he 87 th anniversary of t lie proclamation of indepen- 
dence in the Philippines 


nurses, hotel personnel, domes- 
tic stuff, cooks and secretaries 


as well as jockeys. 

The Slar spoke to a number of 


British Airways now offer 
you two different views 
on flights to London. 
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With two new day-time departures, 
we now fly to London four times each 
week from Queen Alia airport. 

Those of you who prefer to fly in the 
morning will no doubt appreciate our 
9.10am departure time on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 

We’ll be flying one of our most 
advanced aircraft, the new 757. 

There’s also our popular TriStar 


night flights on Thursdays and 
Sundays, which land at Heathrow at 
5.45am, leaving plenty of time for 
onward connections. 

Whatever your views on flying to 
London, we’ve a flight to suit you. 

British Airways 

The worlds favourite airline. 
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Filipinos in Amman recently who 
expressed various views on then 
jobs and lives in Jordan. 

Mona Dimabno. a purl lint 
house maid spoke about her ex- 
periences in everyday life. "1 
urn married to an Egyptian and 
leading a comfortable life.'' she 
said. 1 1 1 go out very rarely for 
panics and gettogeihers. I like to 
lead n quite life." she conti- 
nued. But she added she is i 
little biller about harrassmcnis 
and eve leasings which she hat 
lo face during her domestic pur- 
chase rounds. 

Miss Leny Capa is an office se- 
er el ary. She spoke about ihe un- 
ity among the Filipinos commun- 
ity. “We help each other a lot 
especially when somebody is in 
need," she said. When asked 
about her social life she replied. 
“I usually go to the parlies and 
gettogeihers and l am very much 
fond of discos." 

An air conditioning mechanic 
at the Queen Alia International 
Airport Mr Bernard Pomtilo has 
been working for the PJJ* 
three years. He had this wsaj 
about his co-workers "I 
much enjoy work especially 
when 1 am with my co- workers 
who are all local people, 

Solis working us a waitress 
American Club is married to Ber- 
nard. Site said even though ine 
have a habv that does not P*'™ 
l he in from attending par»“ 5JW 
gettogeihers. 

Mr Manny Magsiuo who'wrtJ 
as a recreation manager at • 
riolt Hotel also commented «■ 
his job and life in Jordan- 
the past four years ha ** 
working for this hotel andniJJ®, 
is really challenging. The n 
has provided acconun j 
with all facilities. In m > ^ 

lime I play tennis. teske^N ^ 

and sometimes wa lcI J J"j enn j S 
used to compete jn ihe “ pjj. 
tournament organised by ' . 

lippines embassy. * • n f or 
Manny expressed satisfy ® (J 

the encouragements g« . 

sporting activities by 
bassy- ^ 

Another M ® rriol L. iThfeVoci* 1 

Danny Go talking about his d 

life said: -W« 

watch video and somem ^ (0 

gue with each other- 'V ^ 1 

visit disco clubs with 

His views were sha ^ ( d a ^f r cstau- 

nin Igancio, 

rant manager at the d 

Romeo Bartolome _a spe a t 

cook of international « jpoM 

the Regency Palace Hot ^ 
about his job ,j, e me".' 1 

agement prescribes i * lbcre is 
and we make it. so- crca tive- 
nothing challenging tl 
but I enjoy cooking , 

He added; 

are spend in A1-AI»H 

Continue d « n p 
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All is set for Jerash 1985 

88 groups from 21 nations will perform this year 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

IHE FOURTH Jerash Festival of 
Cam and Arts is just around 
Hie corner with alt the fun. 
entertainment. and cultural 
etcnls it has lo offer the thou- 
iinds of visitors who will show 
up for the 16 nights. On Thurs- 
ju- || July. Their Majesties 
King Hussein and Queen Noor 
mil patronize the opening night. 

the festival will bring together 
<8 troupes representing 21 
onions from five continents, 
fhe groups will give a total of 
:57 performances — a figure 
itlikh places (he Jerash Festival 
, could on ihe world charts, foll- 
owing the Edinburgh Festival. 

, With Jordan's festival or culture 
; jnJ arts only five years old this 
i i) quite a great achievement, und 
the festival organizers aim at 
matching the quality of perfor- 
I minces to the quantity. 

; A breakdown of the perfor- 
| xers is as follows: About 1,500 
f tahnians. and J00 Arabs rep- 
enting Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
trabia. Tunis, Lebanon. Ru- 
ud. Syria, Algiers, Morocco 
md Qatar. The 550 foreigners 
owe from Turkey, the United 
; Miles, ihe Soviet Union, Po- 
! Lind. Britain, Spain. France. 

[ Belgium. Canada and Australia. 

These performances and ac- 
uities cover theatre and puppet 
’bow?, music and song, the fol- 
klore dances of countries world- 
poetry recitals, ballet and 
/jshion shows. All these are, be- 
ihe exhibitions, buskers and 
41 (he other lively activities lo be 
f-und at the festival. 

Theatre 

Tbe 12 different theatre and 
ffppct shows lo be performed 
’in k topped by the pan- Arab 
production of “Alf Hikaya wa 
(One Thousand and 
One Tales at Souk Okaz). The 
LVi. o P erfor «ted three times 
: “'he South Theatre is the work 
: Jj Prominent Arab theatrists led 
y ^wnese actress and pro- 
■ g* Mrs Nidal AlAshqar. 
J n «. is remarkable about this 
I £ LV hat * ts ^eme, derived 
mb the Persian epic of “One 
jMusand and One Nights", is 
, a d 8e ?? r °usly with pan- Arab 
Sr?’ h,slorical and folkloric 

•i^ an has a large contribution 
i?JftS. loc . Bl J! layS: "A Wed- 
jifnC ^ ou t a Groom", a musi- 
"It’s Either Him or 
..^‘ c °medy dealing with the 
urban life, “The 
JJfJ Building’, a tragic- 
al satires social iss- 

'liich Vo The 0live Shore ” in 
triraliS rmouk u niversily und- 
s ^ S p0rl r ray the Psycho- 
, t ain of critical situa- 
J a , rc - “ M y Uncle, 

mSPSiC • a musical for 
4nd a nL Thc Fiva Friends", 
WSP 1 £ how entitled “ Ali 

al1 

4& ter f ln ^ ve ” is lh e 
^ioiS ■HL, of , th ® Egyptian 
I«ti C Dlav 1 18 a musica l 

cj| •nef *l at de 2 ls wi th politi- 

rcl &?°S nict - The Pu p- 

3nd oldest n, f Egypl ’ the best 

Arab uL, P u PP®t theatre in the 
f VEv. Wl1 present "The 
ji * ^ ur * -tNTne) 

ini1 proS.L’-P ? y choreographed 
by WaUd Awni. a 
or Ar .ab descent. 

Folklore 

^here n rt > i , 1 ,- 

incul ®nd inter- 

f, *w!h Ti 0r . 6 trou P es * eight 

}L1.< 5® jncal namely the 

rCKJ «- Airii A7? n ] an Folklore 
A1J il AlJadeed ( The New 


Generation) Troupe, the Shishan 
Children Troupe, the Young Men 
and Women of the North, the 
Yarmouk University Dabke 
Troupe, the Nahir Troupe, and 
l lie Aqaba Folklore Troupe. 

There will be special two-hour 
show of Jordanian folklore song 
und dance entitled “Assortment 
of Jordanian Folklore" to be 
presented by a number of troupes 
working together. The Palestine 
National Folklore Troupe will 
also be there to treat audiences 
with a variety of dances, song 
and popular poetry of the differ- 
ent areas of Palestine. 

Musk and song 

There are 19 musical groups. 
Among these is the popular and 
well- liked Egyptian singer Najat 
Al Saghccra along with the Al- 
Massiyah Orchestra. She is ex- 
pected towards the end of (he 
festival. 

Jordan is represented by the 
Royal Armed Forces, the Radio 
Jordan Orchestra, Al Fuhcis 
Band and the Jordanian Chil- 
dren's Orchestra, the Lights 
Band, the Yarmouk University 
Troupe for Arabic and Western 
Music, the Abdou Musa Band, 
the Amman Jazz Band and the 
Ice Rocks Band. 

Other musical groups from 
outside are the Spontaneous Art 
Troupe from Egypt, the Maga- 
mat from Iraq and Al Rashidiyah 
and the National Arabic Music 
Band from Tunis — which are 
two of the Arab world’s best 
groups that preserve oriental and 
traditional song and music. 
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Flashback: A folklore troupe performs at the Festival last year. More of such uruiips and many others 
arc coming this year. 


Canada's presence will be fell 
with the Pope-Pcirowska Duel; 
the United States with the Red 
Clay Ramblers: and Australia 
with the Hill-Wimhcr Duct. The 
Brigham Young Group is Ihe 
third troupe representing the 
United Slates this year. Consist- 
ing of 40 young men und women 
of Brigham Young University, 
the group will perform a show of 
music and dunce re presuming 
various ethnic and regional 
groups in America. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake" 
is to give the site of the festival a 
European classical touch by the 
London City Ballet. The ’ pro- 
gramme is appealing lo both 
ballet lovers and to new au- 
diences. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL 
NATIONALITIES AGED 4-13 YEARS. 
THE SCHOOL office will be open for enquiries and 
registrations every MONDAY morning front 8.00 
a.m. ■ 12.00 p.m. during JULY AND AUGUST. 

(Turn right opposite the Khilda Garage on the 8th Cir- 
cle to Sweileh Road). 

P.O, Box 2002. Tel; 841070. 

Mi fe 


Exhibitions 

Four exhibitions arc set to pio- 
vidc (he public with a variety of 
items. The Crafts Exhibition, or- 
ganized jointly by Jordan. Iraq 
and Turkey will have over 20 
shops displaying the national 
ha ndi crafts of the three coun- 
tries. ranging from hand- made 
rugs, curved wood und stone 
sculptures to mother of pctirl, 
silver work, swords and daggers. 
Each craftsman will demonstrate 
the techniques of his cruft. 

Poems 

Over 30 poets from all over 
the Arab world will participate in 
the festival's 13 poetry recital 
sessions during which the public 




cun listen to discussions nnd lit- 
erary criticism. 

With only a few days left be- 
fore all these lake place, prepa- 
rations ui the festival's site arc 
almost complete, according to Dr 
Muzcn Armnuii. festival direc- 
tor. 

Tickets 

A tickets office has been set up 
ut (he Royal Cultural Centre in 
Amman which sells entry and 
theatre outlets, starting from 2 6 
June through 10 July. Remain- 
ing tickets will be sold during the 
festival nt the Royal Cultural 
Centre and at Jerash. Children 
under six will have Tree admis- 
sion but are required to buy tick- 
ets for admission to the theatres, 
as their elders. 
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KaKidh 


THIS WEEK, several changes 
have luken place wilhin the gov- 
ernment, new projects are about 
to be implemented and the. 
wheels are turning for quite a ; 
number of social activities. j 

Retirements and 
appointments 

The cabinet this week ap- 
proved several administrative 
changes as follows: Mr Hussein 
Qasseni has been appointed gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank of Jor-I 
dnn with effect from I August, 
replacing Or Mohammad Said 
Nabulsi. Both Mr Peter Salah, 
cabinet adviser, and Lieuten- 
ant- General Oiab Youssef, Pu- 
blic Security Director hnve been 
retired and replaced by Dr Fnwzi 
Abu Ghanain and General Abdul 
Uadi Majaii respectively, with 
effect from 1 inly. 

Four governors at Hie Ministry 
of Interior have also been retired 
with effect from I July. They are 
Ynhya Mousuli. Turki ilindawi. 
Ahmad Qaraun and Hisham Abu 
Abboud. They have been re- 
placed by Ali Bashir. Ahmad 
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His Majesty King Hussein honours Lt. General Diab Youssef, for- 
mer head of the Public Security Department. 

Aqaileh, Fid Qalaranch and new Director General of th 
Hani Sale cm Killer. Tourism Department. 

, v .. 1V . Radio Jordan and 

Dr Ahmad Yousef A1 Tell has wr™, 

been appointed General Trea- J 1 V 

surer at the Ministry of Higher The projected regulation o 
Education. Mr Musa Zcid Kilani tlie broadcasting and teievisio 
is now the director general of the corporation is currently in th 
Information Ministry's Printing bands of the parliament to dis 
and Publications Department, cuss. If approved, such a regula 
and Nasi i Fouad Attallah is the tjon will lead to establishment o 


If you want to be served as being in a first 
class hotel, and live like being at home, go 
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APARTOTEL 

Amman. Shmeisani, Tel. 668193, P.O.B. 9403. 
Tlx. =23888 DAROTL JO 

SMALL LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 
TO SATISFY GOOD TASTE. . 

Fully serviced and completely equipped with kitchen- 
nells, colour TV and In-dpor movie, physical fitness 
room, ice cubes machines, shoe polish machines, 
safe- deposit boxes, .... etc. 

HOTEL - APARTOTEL - RESTAURANT - 
. GlBTSHOP 

The ideal place for residing expatriates and business?. 
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new Director General of the' 
Tourism Department. 

Radio Jordan and 
JTV 

The projected regulation on 
the broadcasting and television 
corporation is currently in the. 
hands of the parliament to dis- 
cuss. If approved, such a regula- 
tion will lead to establishment of 
the Broadcasting and Television 
Corporation, government and 
public corporation which will 
place Radio Jordan and Jordan 
Television under one administra- 
tive umbrella. Among other 
things its activities will include 
the opening of television and ra- 
dio stations and offices wherever 
needed throughout the country, 

The Ministry of 
Energy 

A Royal Decree was issued, 
approving the organizational and 
administrative regulation of the 
Ministry of Energy and Mineral 
Resources for 1985. This regu- 
lation aims at providing and 
developing natural energy sour- 
ces, renewable energy and elec- 
tricity as well as to search for 
natural resources. It also invol- 
ves the conducting of studies and 
research into the country’s need 
of different types of energy. 
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Labour Market 
Demands 

The Royal Endowment for Cul- 
ture and Education ( RECE) . 
which is headed by Her Majesty 
the Queen, held a press confer- 
ence last week to announce its 
activities. Topping the list is a 
study, based on surveys and ob- 
servations, on the labour market 
supply and demand in Jordan be- 
tween 1982- 86. The study falls 
in three volumes, the first of 
which deals with the labour force 
demand of Jordan in 266 pages. 

The second was written by Dr 
Tayseer Abdul Jaber, a former 
Minister of Labour, and it deals 
with the supply of labour Jor- 
dan’s market is expected to have 
until the year 1988. The third 
volume is written by Dr Bassani 
Saket, who in 5 1 pages outlines 
the labour force planning in Jor- 
dan and what is needed to 
achieve a balance of supply and 
demand on the labour market. 
This first-of-its-kind study is 
beneficial for both officials and 
the public in identifying where 
undergraduates should be steered 
towards both academic research 
and vocational training. 

Apart from fulfilling the needs 
of Jordan's labour market, the 
public would also benefit by tak- 
ing up fields of training and stu- 
dies where job opportunities are 
available. 

The study reveals that the de- 
mand for workers in the field of 
services is 75.4 per cent, tfye 
field of finance and insurance 
9.9 per cent and industry, 6.7 
per cent. 

Yet, there remains to be a high 
demand for teachers of physics. 
English language, hotelservices, 
sports, music and library ser- 
vices. Medical assistants, com- 
puter operators, electrical, 
mechanical, and air conditioning 
engineers are also needed. 

The Royal Endowment alms at 
promoting the level of education 
throughout the country by pro- 
viding scholarships to outstand- 
ing graduates, with priority to 
those of the rural and remote 
communities in Jordan, to obtain 
their post-graduate degrees from 
the leading American and Eu- 
ropean universities in fields of 
studies the country Is in need of. 
So far, 54 graduates have been 
awarded scholarships and a few 
have already graduated are now 
fulfilling the requirement of re- 


turning home to work j» w. 
her field of specialization W 

On the cultural side. REnn 
participating in the FournT 11 
ash Festival of Culture an5 , ei ' 

of SP ‘One ri TV he Pan - A «bt 
Tales at Souk RaSn^ 0lu 

Meetings 

The Council of Arab Ecom* 
Unity (CAEU) ccnclS^ 
two-day 43rd ordinary t SS i!l 
on Sunday 30 June Alien? 
the session were delegate r ? 
senting the ministries of trade 

ndustnes and finance of jig 
Iraq, Kuwait, Syria J 

A?ah h F Cr?len ' Uby& ' lhe UiSd 
Arab Emirates and Palestlnha 
representatives. m 

The session’s agenda bad* 
several items to be discussed t* 
participants, including the U? 
Israeli free trade pact which®* 
signed last April, the pr tm 
economic situation in the Ani 
world, and the ways and meani 
to achieve further pan-Arabtto- 
nomic and financial integrate) 
especially now that the Arab 
world has debts at the total of 
S 100 billion. 

Fund-Raising 

Campaign 

Thanks to the JD 50,000 the 
public donated to the boxes car- 
ried by some 300 university 
undergraduates in a fund raising 
campaign two weeks ago, the 
projected Amal Cancer Centre 
will be able to undergo construc- 
tion in 1986. 

Starting this month, a series of 
soccer games in Jordan and i 
music and song show by Anb 
and foreign singers will uh 
place, the proceeds of which go 
to the centre which will gw 
hope to cancer patients and their 
families. 

Summer clubs 

Some 12,000 school childrc* 
are currently participating in the 
88 summer clubs organized 
throughout the country by lb 
Ministry of Education. Ttw* 
clubs are In the fulfilment of the 
ministry's objectives to better 
and encourage extra- curricula 
activities for students. Also in- 
cluded in this summer's activi- 
ties are camps for scouts <n 
which 2,000 students will joia 
Outstanding students will be sel- 
ected to makeup the Jordanian 
delegations to Bulgaria, Smcw 
and Egypt this summer. 


Filipinos in Jordan 


Continued from page 2 

practically I have no leisure 
time, but oh holidays I visit my 
friends and occasionally go to 
discos with friends. ” 

out. 1 ?® p har 8e d’affaires at the 
Philippines Embassy in Amman 
Mr Emmanuel J. Contreras oh 
fits part explained that some Fili- 
unos left Jordan due to lack of 
ob : and as p .result of the new 
atour reguiatloqs.; He said the 
riiipino comjnunity in Amman 
enjoys a comfbjtable social Sta- 
tusiand thefr social life i* limited- 
to ; the .evening parties, discos 
and other ^musical . entertain- 
mejiU ana sports activities. 

-He added that the Embassy or-- 
cultural - .programmes 
JF . particIpMIpn . :6f local 
Iff * i ? $$$*'• during 

l^rocca- 

th ® P r °b-- 

M* which, fttfpl nos face in 
eiu and the' Era-: 


with the employer In 
find solutions. If l nCl 'fS|^ 
embassy arranges 
In order to get the rights*!"* 

employees. j. 

* * Every Filipino cjjtowJJ 
realize that Jordw* J* J to 
country and it Is th® 1 
maintain their r 
with everybody. Mr 
- added. 

. The Filipinos 
towards merry 
most any excuse a B .t* j* 

foz; a celebration. Thus. £ 

tron saints,, aUgf fw 
historical events .bJJ ‘ . jiway* 
tlval. Their .fertjwJ 
colourful, sometimes *> . 

.. and a lot of fun; - . < 

Music which 11 inuyil?' 

of the Filipino oom^njiy 

dhn has evolved froni in of i 
' : Ingly rhythemic 

;,tive forebears tp the vibrai _ 

Uern influenced musjc 
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New discoveries at Tell Irbid and Beit Ras 

• B > R,L ’ Gordon ’ c j - Lc,lzen n,,d A.M. McQuIrty fflVdftAJg * M n-, . . I. L ■■■ ■ , . 


Spod.il to I ho St » i 


FROM MARCH through May this 
vear. Yarmouk University's In- 
siitute of. Archaeology and An- 
ihiopology joined forces \ with u 
British/ American group working 
in northern Jordan for emerge- 
ncy excavations ul Tell Irbid and 
Beil Ras. Support for the project 
came from these two sources as 
tell as the Department of An- 
tiquities and Irbid Municipality. 

The new discoveries from Tell 
kbldarc some of the most fasci- 
nating and informative for city- 
•life in Jordan in early historical 
limes. Those from Beit Ras fill u 
serious gap in our knowledge of 
(tid later periods, particularly the 
Islamic periods. In both cases, 
cemains of monumental build- 
ings were found. 

Tell Irbid 

Tell Irbid hns been something 
of a mystery. The ancient and 
modern ccnlrc of Irbid is one of 
tho largest man- made mounds In 
the Lcvunt ( Uilad esh Sham). 
Yet. until this past year only 
tombs hud been Investigated. No 
archaeological work had touched 
tho ancient settlement. 

Most of the ten hectares (100 
dunums) of the flat lop of the 
mound arc now occupied by pu- 
blic buildings und puved grounds. 
Only a few parts of lhe fringes of 
the Tell are available for ar- 
chaeological excavation. 

Last year, new bulldozer cuts 
niraucd the attention of Dr C. J. 
Lenzen and Ms Alison M. Mc- 
Qultty. directors of the British/ - 
American leum. who were work- 
ing with the Department of An- 
nuities in Irbid District. 

Based on their observations 
and lest excavations, they toge- 
ther with Dr Robert Gordon of 
the Institute decided to excavate 
lhe northwest rim or the Tell 
wiicn was scheduled to be torn 
town. 

The bright orange, and black 
cinders from an ancient confla- 
gration suggested thBl this part 

the mound could be rich in In- 
mrmauon about one of tho many 
HR® cit ’ es w Mch lie. on 
1 w In the mound. 
15 scions cut by the bull- 
tozers dearly showed. 

The results were even more re- 
t,.,, B laa n anyone expected. 
Hl b massive wall of rough 
Si?"' nearly four metres 
St v,*** J ounU running along 
l«n«?5r 0f lhe ttound for a 
m °re than fifty metres, 
ii J2*l®mi to be part of the 
1 jfin ch sur .rounded the city 

a WaJt at the end of 

th!rtlm* e | lar S? Sl r kn0WU WaU ° f 

ieJkn TM aU of Palestine and 
JJFW- This wall descends gra- 

hiojUij 01 south to north, per- 
wcause it Jed to, a city gate 
In Addition It 
lirte d JJ, n the °Ljter wall of a 
public complex with ware- 

spabtaoular ■ than 
room Lffw ^® ^ lnds from the 
Its - Inner. 

of th0 Clty 
'be S^hyan lntense fire, 
hkve; time to 

large ■ 

cri j» r8 - ' some- 

>yU iDnSS? v wallplaster 
' ‘ SPPi*[* 1 .8ly. ; -.Yi«U 1 pregerved,'-. 


The Irbid potters, with their 
skill und craftsmanship, were 
uble to satisfy the needs or the 
local and regional market. 

Anyone who visits the she to- 
duy cun see the bright orange 
layers and the huge wall just be- 
low the ping-poiig building of the 
Irbid Secondary School for Boys 
— but please walk carefully — 
the holes are deep and the rocks 
arc loose. 

Thanks to the Mayor of Irbid. 
Abdul Rnzaq Tubulsltal. who re- 
cognized the great historical im- 
portance of these findings, this 
portion or the undent city is to 
be preserved. This is fortunate, 
since Tell Irbid promises many 
more exciting finds in future cx- 
cavu lions. 

Belt Ras 

The centre of Beil Ras. the an- 
cient site of the city or Cupitnlias 
of the Decapolis. has been al- 
tered drastically over the lust few 
years, as new roads, electricity, 
water lines and new house styles 
have been required by the peo- 
ple. 

The Joint Project concentrated 
on an area extending from the 
main street near the Mosque, 
northward and downhill for 100 
metres. This would be, of 
course, a prime area for future 
development of the town. 

Along the north side of the 
main street, a scries of nine 
underground vaults face a sun- 
ken area to the north. Other 
rooms with wooden roofs and a 
long rough wall with an arch en- 
close the same sunken area on 
its north side. 

The main Information about 
these structures comes from the 
people of Beit Ras themselves.- 
Ibr they and their ancestors are 
the ones who have bull! and used 
them Trom late Ottoman times to 
the present. 

The vaults are. however, 
much older. During the recent 
excavations, nearly complete 
mosaic floors of simple geome- 
trical design were found in the 
two vaulted rooms which were 
excavated. 

Some of the vaults were orig- 
inally built during the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, but most 
of them, together with the mosa- 
ics. were built or rebuilt during 
the Ummayad period. 

Yot another mosaic floor was 
found decorating the floor out- 
side the westernmost vault. Be- 
hind the modern rooms on the 
northeast side of the sunken 
area, a Urge, well-built circular 
structure of finely-cut blocks 
was found, 

This structure was surely made 
to hold water, since it was spe- 
cially sealed water-tight. It was a 
sunken pool in a field of mosaic 
floors, or so It seems. 

This remarkable structure, 
loo. was built during the um- 
mayad period. It continued in 
use and was, altered during the 
succeeding Abbasid period. 
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Tell Irbid wall 1,200 DC 

These finds, together with the 
layers excavated, show how the 
Jordanian cities of the Roman 
und Byzantine periods were 
transformed und reorganized 
under the early Islamic Um- 
innyad caliphate. 

Another wall of fine construc- 
tion at a lower level 33 metres 
north of the vaults runs more 
than 100 metres from east to 
west. The excavations show that 
this was a high lorrace wall 
which separated the upper from 
the lower pari of the city. 

Together with heavy, massive 
foundation walls built under- 
ground to the south, It supported 
a huge structure. An architectu- 
ral fragment from a large public 
building or the early Roman per- 
iod was reused in these founda- 
tions. 

The Roman building was des- 
troyed when the foundations 
were laid. The foundations, 
then, arc later. They could well 
have supported the Byzantine 
cathedral of the bishop of Capi- 
tolius: especially since fragments 
of gilded mosaic, glass (amps, 
and other finds suggest the still 
lulcr destruction of an important 
church. • 

At the north end of the excava- 
tions. a wide, low cave was 
found with walls built inside. 
This was certainlv used from the 
Byzantine period, onward, and 
could have originally served as 
part of a monastery. 

To the east of the cave mouth, 
part of a room and two walls of a 
Roman- Byzantine commercial/ - 
industrial establishment were 
found. To the west, a Roman 
arch was reused throughout the 
Islamic periods. 

Conclusion •. 

In general, these excavations 
at Beit Ras are the first to pro- 
vide a complete sequence of lay- 


Photos by Joint Project 1985 and A. M. Me Quitty 
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Belt Ras Mosaic outside vault 

ers and materials from the early 
Roman period through all the va- 
ried Islamic periods right up to 
the present day. 

The Ummayad and Ayyubid/f 
Mamluk periods are getting to be: 
known as peakderiods in Jor- 
dan's history. The finds from 
Beit Ras show how these are re- 
lated to other periods which arc 


Amman 
Tel:. 42043 


little- known or little-studied in 
Jordan, such as the Ayyubid and 
Fatimid. 

Here, as nt Tell Irbid. we have 
only "scratched the surface." 
Wc hope that the great potential, 
of these. sites will be recognize d; 
so that the archaeological work 
may be continued and expanded. 
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< Afr* 03 can put its environmental house in oriw 

■ IHE AFRICAN famines have major disasters. Africa can ernw — — ■ ■ ■■' » *r_:— - 


THE AFRICAN famines have 
more to do with politics than 
With climate, says “Africa in 
Crisis” . a new report from 
• Earthscan. The continent’s at- 
tempts to modernise and develop 
have largely ignored ihc 75 per 
cent of Africans who live on the 
land, In this, African leaders 
have been aided and advised by 
Northern aid agencies and inter- 
national organisations. “Starve 
the city dwellers and they riot; 
starve the peasants and they die. 
If you were a politician, which 
would you choose?”, asked a 
frustrated relief worker in the 
Sahel. 

In taking too much from Afri- 
can peasant farmers, and return- 
ing too little, governments are 
also taking loo much from the 
African soil. Environmental ac- 
counts arc overdrawn; environ- 
mental bankruptcy results. The 
North now plans to impose 
“conditions” on aid to Africa. 
But do Northerners know how to 
run Africa? At a lime when fa- 
mines arc making the impor- 
tance of farmers more obvious, 

It appears that less, not more, 
aid will be going to agriculture. 
And at a lime when Africa's 
needs are more acute, it seems 
that less, not more, real aid will 
be going to Africa, argues Lloyd 
Timberlake, author of the Earth- 
scan report and Earlhscan's edi- 
torial director. 

AFRICA IN CRISIS analyses 
the causes of Africa's famines, 
showing how misplaced priori- 
ties have turned droughts into 


major disasters. Africa can grow 
— drought or no drought — the 
crops which African govern- 
ments want grown. In 1983-84. 
five Sahelian countries had re- 
cord cotton harvests. But the 
some farmers who grew the cot- 
ton could not feed themselves, 
and 1983-84 also saw record 
cereal imports into the Sahel. 

The book paints the backdrop 
to the present crisis, showing 
how declining food crop yields, 
high debts, high interest rates, 
stagnant commodity prices, ex- 
pensive energy, and the world's 
fastest growing populations have 
combined to throw the continent 
into turmoil. It shows how fore- 
ign uid. from donors pledged to 
helping Africa toward feeding it- 
self. has gone instead into steel 
and cement, benefiting urban el- 
ites at the expense of the rural 
poor. 

IN AFRICA IN CRISIS. Lloyd 
Timberlake shows how peasants 
are forced to ovcrcuJtivate. to let 
their herds overgraze, and to 

“The erosion of pea- 
sant’s political power 
runs parallel with that 
of the soil beneath their 
feet" 


Africa in crisis: The 

causes, the cures of envi- 
ronmental bankruptcy 
By Lloyd Timberlake, edited 
by Jon Tinker 
An Earthscan Paperback 

are the result. 

Erosion results from overuse 
of land, but erosion is not just a 
technical problem. "The erosion 
of peasants' political power runs 
parallel with that of the soil 
beneath their feet”, writes Tim- 
berlake. Peasant fanners grow 
most of Africa’s food and cash 
crops. Yet agricultural research 
and agricultural aid largely ig- 
nore the peasant farmers' real 
needs. As one fanner said, 
“You cannot turn a calf into a 
cow by plastering it with mud", 
African agricultural change must 
come from within, not from 
slapped-on solutions. 


African conservation efforts 
and Africa's fisheries also 
undervalue the roles of the pea- 
sant. National parks are in trou- 
ble. and will stay so until their 
benefits reach local people. 

Apartheid in South Africa 
holds a cruel distorting mirror up 
to the problems of the rest of 
Africa. By institutionalising rac- 
ism. apartheid institutionalises 
in the “homelands” the very 
causes of Africa's crisis: over- 
cultivation. overgrazing, de- 

“ Starve the city dwell- 
ers and they riot, starve 
the peasants and they 
die* 1 

forestalion and a labour flight to 
the cities. 

The year 1984 saw massive 
food imports into Africa, but for 
the first year ever Africa spent 
more money importing wea- 
pons than importing food. The 


Africa can grow — 
drought or no drought-, 
the crops which African 
governments want gro . 
wn” 8 u 

book highlights the peculiar link* 
between warfare and envm! 
mental bankruptcy. War hunt 

the land; bu| more i Cruft 
Africa, environmental degradT 
Hon fuels conflicts. “The mu 
war in Africa will be over the 
waters of the Nile”, said a 
Egyptian leader recently. 

AFRICA IN CRISIS show 
how small-scale, grassroots 
village level aid can help -3 
how environmental accounts can 
be halanced. Lloyd Timberlafc 
has lived in and reported from 
Africa. Last year he led Eu- 
ropean and African journalists 
on a fact-finding trip to the 
Ethiopian highlands. What he 
saw there inspired this book. 


£mce the devastating 
drought ten yean ago 
We have invested 
b i II ions of dollars of aid 
in the Sahel 


to eliminate mere 

SuaSlST/stfcfi FARMING 
in favour of cash crops 

) 


So why ana vfe now 
asking for *03t new 
amounts of food aid ? 


How op earth do jau 
aspect people to 
■Subsist if them is no 

SUfiSiSTTNCK BWWUfc? 


forced to overcultivate, to let 
their herds. overgraze, and to de- 
forest' their lands. Expanding 
cash crops and growing popula- 
tions have shoved both fanners 
and food crops onto poorer land. 
Desertification and low yields 


Dianna Melrose .fighter for the poor 
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DIANNA MELROSE grew up lu ’Africa and Latin 
America, and bears the memories of poverty and 
hunger in dally battles from a vantage position in 
the International charity Oxfam. Part of her mis- 
sion is to change politicians' ambivalence toward 
human misery across what they consider hostile 
frontiers. 1 



, By John Tanner 

, DIANNA" MELROSE, 
blonde, vivacious woman of 
32, -.would be quite at home in 
the world .of Advertising or 
glossy magazines. But she 
. prefers fighting for the poor 
arid ; , oppressed from her 
; cramped office jri the charity 

• organisation Oxfam. 

“I was a Latin Americanist 
when I. came here,” she said in 

• ah interview, ensconced in an 
office decorated .with posters and 
;maps r For six years she' has de- 

• yated her energies to the chars- 
i.jty’x ideological and other battles. 

ii- As ;h0 head of OxfWs public 
.affairs unit, .Melrose plays a key 
“ role in the charity's growing pb- 
lltlcisation. This year Oxfam tx» 
pects to raise £50 million (S60 
jnlltipn) from the . public for re- 
^ork in the 

:1 Cffc £$ i V«4he authored Bitter" 
ji 'PlhS^.aLrt lmllctroenl of the inter* 
L ,:nwjonfrl pharmaceutical industry 
: M nwo, recently; , a. report on 
fNlcaragua submitted The Throat 
; : of a Good Example, 

i When-I me, I her she was draft- ■ 

: ;fa 8 an-angry letter Jo a minister . 

' In.Margarei . Thatcher's ; govern- 
; {henfr i With; a handful of .staff ; 

. (/wcirose hkjS managed to firm Ox* >•' 
- ;. fam:,yWitU . background and air- 1 . 
' to campaigns on every- , . 


;; HtfQg Trqm famine Jo the ex- 
cesses Ia Namibia, the South 
African- controlled ''.trirrllpry in 
south-, weal; Africa 1 ■ 

Dianna Melrose . bdfri ' in ;l 

Zimbabwe • (theuV' Rhddesla), 

daughter' or a British' diplomat 

■ '■ - 1 ' 
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and a Chilean mother. The 
family moved to Peru and Chile, 
and Melrose spent her. early 
years ; in a British boarding 
school. * ■ I was a little rich kid 
who grew up in Peru. ' ’ she said. 

Since then she has travelled 
widely in Latin America, Asia 
and -the Middle East, and shar- 
pened her perspective. 

Last year she visited Nicaragua 
to research her latest book. “All 
the development rhetoric you 
hear in other countries is acr 
tually happening in Nicaragua, "- 
she- said. 

Nicaragua ' 

The book cited the achieveme- 
nts and failures of the Sandinista 
*€gime. Illiteracy among the 3 
mill toq population has been re- 
duced from 53 percent to 13 per' 
cent, she said. - 

There has been a 98 per cent. 
fe(t in new malaria cases; 88 per 
cent of the population has been , 

. immunised against poll o and 78- 
peT pent ; aga i n st measle s'; 

While land reform gave idle- 
land to peasant families, it set no 
upper, limit on the size of land . 
holdings. The majority bf Nrdft..,, 
TOgua's cotton.beef, caffeeaneT 
sugar is still - produced oh Targe • 
eStatOS, : * 

" = Blit, shesaid,, farms, indifatiy, 
and, transport wafe bosetby prob- 
lems. . 

■ AJthoughoverallfoodproduc- 
lion . increased by $ : box' cent- be- 
tween 1.979 and 1983, there .1 
wer;e < production . failures fn. 
maize - 1 milk dnd:bcef. 1 ■ - ■ ' 

J * ' Ev^rywhere pcople arequeu-.. , 
ing in long lines for busesi frans- ‘ . . 


port is breaking down because of 
the shortage of parts," she said. 
If the United Stales trade em- 
bargo becomes a reality, she 
said, It will worsen the situation. 

The invasion by the Contras in 
having its effect. “There is a 
sense of outrage that people out- 
side the country can support this 
war against the civilian popula- 
tion." Melrose said. “Their 



Dianna Melrose 

- . ' Y \ m ' ■ ’ .* ’ 

message to the' world IS ‘ Leave 
us In peace.” , 

Bythe end of 1984.7,000 peo- 
ple had been killed by the Con- 
f raa - O^am... active In the qoun-. - 
try. Tor 20 years, had to - divert 
juuds ; qarmaf ked ; for neitf pro-i 
jects ,-to’ humanitarian relief be- 
cause of the war,; ; . » 


“The whole debate in the US 
is ideological and geopolitical,’* 
she said. “The people of Nicara- 
gua are simply not mentioned. 

“There is no sense that Nica- 
ragua Is a very small, poor coun- 
try and that men, women and 
children are on the receiving end 
of this war. ‘ ' 

She has no doubt Oxfam 
should be pressing the British 
. Government and the European 
Community to come off the 
fence on Nicaragua. 

“When the projects we are 
running are being smashed, it is 
crazy not to protest. We are 
forced to lake a political pos- 
ition,” she said. 

Victories 

• s be said she was hopeful Ox- 
fam’s ’ objectives could be 
achieved despite opposition, cit- 
ing, earlier victories. 

. Bitter Pills was published 
in 1982, she said, “the climate 
of opinion has changed and some 
of; the most unpleasant instance 
or abuse have gone. ’* : 

The book alleged pharmaceuti- 
cal colnpanifes Were marketing 
dangerous, . : irrelevant and 


over-priced drugs in the Third 
World. 

The consumer's voice is .being 
taken more seriously, and we 
have learned in Oxfam that it is 
important to work alongside 
Third World groups If we want to 
change things,” She said. 

In retrospect, she thinks Or* 
fam has gone through a long 
learning experience. 

1 1 We started with cosy notions 
about relief, graduated to long- 
term community development, 
and are now realising that any 
given problem of a poor com- 
munity will have causes outside 
that community,” she said. 

“ If we want to tackle poverty 
we have to look to its sources. 

■ She remembers the slums in 
Peru she encountered as a child. 
.’“I could never understand why, 
along the Pan- Americana road, 
the flimsy shacks all had IwP 
fluttering froift their roofs,’, iw 
recalled. • v 

‘ ' I asked my father, and. h? 
explained the people hoped. tnat 1 
way the government .woulwiw- 
bulldoze their homes.” ’■ ‘r 


(Compass 


featured 


^ When President' Reagan asked 
Copgress earBer jbls year for 
jnore furidd to support The Con* 
tras, a request that was turned 
down, Melrose! flew to; Wash- 
ington to . -lobby congressmen. 
The mood there distressed her.- 


French 

African 

„ A NATIONWIDE collection of 
. ; topis pas been Organized ih 
, ■, rf slice under the auspices of 
the .per mane nt assembly of 
tmbers oft rape. After dif- 

S ent missions ; in Africa, 
Rations of French- crafts- 
men noted that- their African 
.’ colleagues, badjy lacked cer- 

• . ^din simple ; tools, and -mat- 
fU-ft which, f n Fr ance,‘they 
ISW? 1 : longer used 

— % , were fe 80 °d con- , 
dj^on. TWs; gave them the , 
tools 1 to 

' : the nrst 
Ltok In the chain; of . crafts- 


tools for L 
craftsmen 

men. j 

. Craftsmen were asked W 
V-' put tools they were ■ prepared 
,to Offer, in several collecting- 
; places. Then, the tools tdj.lj: 

registered, classified, sortea 

out and repaired or cleandd-u 
: necessary, by the, services^ oi 
, the chambers of trade dr (ne .. 

"tfaibigg- centre 1 of apprej* 
>. tices, ;The packages wU Pf. 

pent by, sea, "and he v dl to j?u 1 
, ; hspded fa, in three French 
>. V ports: ^ Marseilles:' Bor dead? 

- and L© Hav^e. ■ . ' 

u (Radio France IniernafloP 







heritage 

America looks to its first Fourth of July 


any GREAT historical event inevitably produces its heroes and its lege- 
nds. On the occasion of American Independence Day 1985 a number nf 
eminent American historians and journalists have produced a series of ar- 
ticles on some of the lesser known heroes and heroines of the headv times 
leading to the Declaration of Independence on 4 Joly 1776, together with 
one article that tells us how the great event nearly dido' t happen at all! 

The ‘Father’ of the constitution 


. By Greg Flakus 

VISITORS TO the city of 
Washington, DC, have long 
been impressed with the 
Dumber of monuments and 
statues dedicated to famous 
American presidents and pa- 
iriots — people like George 
Washington { the first US pre- 
sident), Thomas Jefferson, 
(the third US president, and 
the author of the document 
which declared American in- 
dependence from Britain in 
1776), and Abraham Lincoln 
(the 1 6th US president, and 
(he writer of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation that abo- 
. Eished slavery in the United 
States). But until five years 
ago, there was no monument 
or memorial to the man who 
is often called the ‘ * father of 
the US Constitution” — 
James Madison. 

Born on 1 6 March, 1751 Ma- 
dison developed many of the 
concepts that became part of the 
Coosiitution — the document 
which sets forth the structure of 
ihe American government, 
later, he was elected the fourth 
US president — serving in that 
office from 1809 through 1816. 

Five years ago, James Madison 
wu finally honoured in the 
uilon's capital. A new building 
built to house part of the LI-. 
buy of Congress — and It is 
wtfd the James Madison Build- . 


Learned institutions ought to 
be favourite objects with every 
free people. They throw that 
light over the public mind which 
is the best security against crafty 
and dangerous encroachments on 
the public liberty.’’ 

Those words by Madison are 
engraved in the wall of the mem- 
orial building. And they reveal 
the strong commitment Madison 
had to education and the concept 


James Madison 

of. learning. It was he, after all, 
who initiated legislation that led 
lerthe creation of the Library of 
Congress — a special research li- 
brary set up originally for the use 
of the legislative branch of the 
US Government. It now serves 
as the US national library. 


Madison served as a lawmaker 
from his home state of Virginia 
and as a delegate to the 1787 
Constitutional Convention — a 
meeting of representatives from 
1 2 of the original US stales to 
draw up the American Constitu- 
tion. He went on to become se- 
cretary of state and president. 

Madison understood the prob- 
lems of government more pro- 
foundly than most of his contem- 
poraries. He argued logically and 
forcefully Tor a Bill of Rights, an 
addendum to the US Constitution 
which sets forth certain rights 
reserved Tor American citizens. 
(The Constitution itself addres- 
ses only the structure of the Am- 
erican government.) And he 
developed the system of checks 
and Inlances that prevents any 
one of the three branches of the 
American government (execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial) from 
becoming too powerful. 

Together with Alexander Ha- 
milton, another early American 
leader, Madison wrote a series 
of brilliant articles defending the 
Constitution be and the other 
constitutional convention dele- 
gates had created. 

He spoke 161 times at the 
convention — so he certainly 
was one of the leaders. And his 
notes of the happenings at the 
convention record a lot of back 
room, smoke- filled gatherings 
where he would personally, on a 
one-to-one basis, talk to other 
convention delegates, and con- 
vince them of certain paints. 


And three of its mothers 


The contribution of American women to the strug- 
gle for, independence is rarely recognized. Three 
noted American historians now contribute por- 
traits of three women who helped to establish the 
_united St ates some 200 years ago. 

zabelh Quincy, daughter of Col- 
onel John Quincy of nearby 
■ Braintree. *‘I never was sent to 
any school," she wrote in later 
life; but her Grandmother 
Quincy took her in charge, and 
she read widely^ On October 25 , 
1764, she married a rising 



MERCY OTIS WARREN, the pa- 
triot, feminist and author, be- 
lieved that the “faithful his- 
torian delineates characters 
truly, let the censure fall where 
it will." Her insightful letters, 
her satirical sketches and her 
boldness : in attacking John 
Adams, the former Federalist 
and President, show that she 
practiced what she preached. 
Mercy (born on Cape Cod in 


S iuJtoJ Ne w. England 

Tfr^efa'married to pro- : 


!nct - i<r w < ui -me 

- of. Wey- 
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young lawyer of Braintree named 
John Adams. She bore him five 
children: Abigail, Jbhn Quincy. 
Susanna (who died shortly after 
..her first birthday), Charles and 
■Thomas. : . 

■ During her husband's absence 
for sessions of the ’ Conti ne nta I 

'Congress at Philadelphia, Abigail 
: played to perfection^ the role of ; 
patriotic housewife and mother. 
Her letters give- a vivid picture of 
a country .household's privations 
during the siege of Boston. John 
loved her dearly and so appre- 
' dated her Wisdom that he called 
her his “Portia.’’ When the pe- 
'. cl&ratlon of Independence w»s 

coming up, she wrote to him, 
” In the new code of laws which 
I suppose it will be necessary for 
'■ ybu to make. I desire you. would 
/remember the ladles and be more 
. generous arid' favourable to them 

■ than your ancestors. . . That your 
sex are notoriously tyrannical Is 
a truth so thoroughly established 

y-gs- ■ , to adriiit of ; no /dispute. 





.Mercy OUs Warren 

1 728) was the first' daughter or. 
James Otis Sr. . . a traditional pro- 
vincial politician.- ; 

She learned the basic literary 
skills' from her uncle; Jonathan 
Russd, minister bf the Barnst- 
able church, who through his 
books opened up to her vistas of 


‘Yankee Go Home’ 

The U S would still be British if. 


By Christine Hotchkiss 

EVERYBODY KNOWS why 
Americans celebrate tbe 
Fourth of July — .because on 
that date in 1776 the Declara- 
tion of Independent was 
adopted. But did you know 
that the Declaration might 
never have been written if 
another document, drawn up 
and signed by many of the 
same men one year earlier, 
had ever reached its destina- 
tion? 

The story begins in July of 
1775. The Battle of Bunker 
Hill had just been fought, yet 
Americans had not set as 
(heir goal complete indepen- 
dence from Britain. When he 
look command of the Ameri- 
can army in Cambridge, 3 
July, 1975, Washington still 
“abhorred the idea of in- 
dependence." The business- 
men or New York and Phila- 
delphia were also against the 
continuation of hostilities. 
The Second Continental Con- 
gress, in session in Philadel- 
phia, tried for reconciliation. 
The petition they framed 
asked George III to withdraw 
his troops, to repeal some of 
the laws the colonists found 
obnoxious and to provide the 
colonics with political and 
economic home rule within 
the British Empire. 

The petition was written by 
John Dickinson of Philadel- 
phia, ’ 1 the penman or the Re- 
volution.” It was signed 
by 49 members of the Con- 
gress. “Your Majesty will 
And your faithful subjects on 
this continent rea'dy willing at 
all times... with their lives 


the larger world.-’ However, once 
Mercy could read and write, she 
was forced into ladylike needle- 
work while she enviously 
watched her brother James per-, 
feet his Latin and Greek. « 

When she Look pen in hand, 
she faced the world and the fu- 
ture. Mercy knew that this was a 
bold and assertive act for a fe- 
male, but then she held that the 
American Revolution revealed 
the hand of Province and the un- 
folding in time of the spirit of 
“universal liberty.”. 

In 1805 Mercy Warren, hav- 
ing championed (he French Re- 
volution and favoured the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans in Federalist 
Boston, published 1 her unique 
. three- volume “History, of the 
Rise, Progress and Termination 
of the American Revolution.-" 
Ever the democrat, she presen- 
ted' the thesis that revolutions, 
are the “sudden rotations in hu- 
man affairs. . . permitted by Pro- 
vidence,, to’ remind mankind of 
thbir natural, equality, to check 
the pride of wealth, to restrain 
the insolence of rank and family 
i distinctions, which ■ too fre- 
quently oppress! the various 
-classes In .society..** : Until her 
. death in i 8 1 4 she engaged In 
polemics, giving as she took. 
..She knew that she Was not loved, 
but by her VviUngS: ensured that 
*she would be remembered, > 

WHEN PRESIDENT WASH 
INGTON was embattled with the 
Jeffersonians. Albert Gallatin,' 
who was lo.be Jefferson's 1 Se- 
cretary -lof the Tireasury, ; .de- 
.scribed Mrs Washington as “a 
very /good 1 natured and amiable 
■ woman. Not so," Gallatin con- 
tended, "her husband. " The 


and fortunes to assert mvl 
maintain the rights and inter- 
ests of your Majesty and of 
our Mother Country," they 
declared. 

But the mission got off on 
the wrong fool. Penn arrived 
in London on August 14 — to 
find the King in Scotland. Not 
even a threatening revolution 
could divert George III from 
the grouse- shooting season. 
Penn, taking up temporary re- 
sidence in London, sought to 
have his petition forwarded. 

It was at this point that the 
course of history was altered 
by an anonymous bureaucrat. 
All that is known about this 
man is that, according to the 
memoirs of a contemporary, 
he “took a violent dislike to 
the dapper young American,'' 
and so decided on his own 
not to inform the King or 
Penn’s presence in London. 
So he emerges as the first 
European ever to say, * ‘ Yan- 
kee Go Home.'* 

Hearing of a BriLish force 
gathering in Canada, Con- 
gress authorized an expedi- 
tion to head it off — and an 
American invasion of Canada 
was on. 

When, in November. 1775. 
Penn succeeded in getting his 
petition into the bands of 
Lord Dartmouth, the King's 
Secretary for the Golonies. it 
was too tale. John Adams, 
one of the petition's signers, 
hearing of the delay, exclai- 
med, “Our only recourse now 
is to the sword." 


most amazing thing about Mar- 
tha Washington was that during 
her long life, at home and in the . 
conspicuous stations she occu- 
pied, she charmed everyone she' 
met and never made an enemy. 

The dimiriUtive lady — she was 
hardly 1 . 5-metres tall — became 
the bride of Virginia's tremend- 



Marlba Washington. 

bus — Washington wps more 
than 1.8 metres — French and 
Indian War hero. The match was 
for him In pert k marriage of. . 
convenience. He was trying to 
disentangle himself from q mar- 
ried woman he loved, and Mar- - 
tba’a wtoalth. raised him into the 
first'- rttnk of Virginia planters. 
There was trouble between the- 
Couple at first, but Martha's he- 
man-, gifts triumphed. Wash- 
ington soon stated that marriage 
w?s the most important evphl in 
life, the most Conducive to mis- 
ery or happiness. • , .• 
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the world 

Lebanese Shi’ites set to inherit a scorched earth 


By Scott MacLeod 
Compass News Features 

AMMAN — Three years after 
the June 1982 Israeli invasion, 
Lebanon has fallen into its deep- 
cs 1 crisis. 

7 he retreating Israeli army 
h aves behind o country more di- 
vided than before it arrived, and 
hence more dangerous for the 
Lebanese as well as Israelis who 
Jive across the border in the nor- 
thern Galilee. 

The st ill- unfolding tragedy was 
evident in the events leading up 
to the final withdrawn! of 
Israel's occupation troops. 

Fierce Muslim-Christlan cla- 
shes took place across Beirut’s - 
“Green Line**; a massive car 
bomb explosion killed nearly SO 
people in the Christian suburb of 
Sin El Fii, and heavy fighting be- 
tween Shiite Muslim's and Placs- 
tlninn refugees produced a rising 
deaLh toll which topped 200 niter 
a week. 

Much of the violence hns its 
roots in attempts to suppress th 
aspirations of l^bunon's Shiites. 
Though const i luting about half 
the .1 million population, the Shi- 
ites have long been the poorest 
of Lebanon's communities and 
excluded by constitutional decree 
from proportionate representa- 
tion in government. 

In 1974 a Shiite movement 
was launched in the southern Le- 
banese port of Tyre by the 
Iranian- born Imam Musa Sadr, 
who began to acquire a wide foll- 
owing in the 1960s with his 
concern for ibe underprivileged 
and Islamic guidance. 

Sadr’s Movement of the De- 
prived. later the Amal. move- 
ment, became the first populist 
Shiite organisation and the com- 
munity's agency for social 
change. • Amal ( which means 
hope) organised a token militia 
when the Lebanese civil war 
broke out in 1975. ". >: 

But it was .greatly ovefshat 
dowed by the power or the Pales- 
tine liberation Organisation 
( PLOJ as weU as other Lebanese 
Muslim militias,;. such as ttajh 
Nasserite Mourabitun,’ whose 
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membership was predominantly 
Sunni. 

Amal grew in strength and de- 
termination in the late 1970s 
when the PLO's “state within a 
state" amounted to domination 
of two traditional Shiite areas — 
Beirut's burgeoning southern 
suburbs, and southern Lebanon. 

Massive Israeli- reprisal raids 
.against southern Lebanese vill- 
ages after PLO attacks on Israel 
aggravated the grievances of the 
SnTite . community. Amal was 
also radicalised by the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of ! mam Musa 
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Sadr during a 1978 visit to Li-, 
bya, and the success of Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s Islamic re- 
volution in Shiite- dominated 
Iran a year later. 


Israel’s 


Invasion 


quietly welcomed by many Shi- 
ites. For years; Amal had fought 
the PLO in sporadic clashes for 
control of Beirut neighbourhoods 
and southern Lebanese villages. 
The PLO’s expulsion, destructive 
as the Israeli assault had been 
for Lebanese as well as Pales- 
tinians, set the stage for a re- 
form of the Lebanese political 


system to give the Shiites a 
fairer share of redistributed 
power and perhaps wealth. 

However, the Shiite aspira- 
tions were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by others. Israel, the Un- 
ited States and the Lebanese 
Christian Phalange party proceed- 
ed to stifle the Araal revolt. 

The United States launched a 
major politico- military initiative 
with the declared aim of rebuild- 
ing the Lebanese state after 1 0 
years of increasing fragmenta- 
tion. 

But by mid- 1 983 the Shiites 
had concluded that this initiative 
would be unfavoured to them. 
The Israeli invasion had set up 
the Phalange in power: Bashir 
Gemayel and then his brother 
Amin were elected to the pre- 
sidency. The United States nego- 
tiated a peace treaty between the 
Gemayel government and Israel 
against the wishes of Lebanese 
Muslims. 

The 5,000-strong American- 
led multinational force filled the 
vacuum left by the PLO in West 
Beirut, while the Israelis conti- 
nued an indefinite occupation of 
southern Lebanon. 

As it became more apparent 
that genuine political reforms 
were not forthcoming. Amal and 
allied militias — with crucial Sy- 
rian backing — launched an up- 
rising to drive the Phalange from 
power, and the Americans and 
Israelis from Lebanon. 

A consequence of increasing 
Shiite frustration was the meteo- 
ric rise of a fundamentalist 
movement known as the Hiz- 
boilah, or Party of God. Un- 
known extremists, believed to be 
Shiites, aided the uprising by 
carrying out suicide bomb at- 
tacks on araerican, French, and 
Israeli targets in Lebanon. 

By March 1984 the Americans 
had withdrawn from Beirut, and 
less than a year later a new Is- 
raeli coalition voted to withdraw 
its army, despite the failure to 
create a new pro- Israeli order in 
Lebanon. 

The Shiite military success did 
not lead to concomitant political 


reforms, instead, itfurfhernh 

nsed Christians and Miff' 
and reopened old dlviS?'- 
within the Muslim cobS? 

The deepening crisis has ten 
evident in the increff 
bloody war of attrition acS 
Beirut s “Green Line. 1 * *5 
Phalangists have been eager h 
launch offensives, in Beirut u 
well as the southern port of & 
don, to underscore Christian 
termination to resist Shiite 
mands for reform. 

A fierce Amal onslaught, an. 
parentiy authorised by Syria kd 
to the removal of the harii* 
leader of the "Lebanese r««j' 
Phalange militia, Samir Geagi 

But the concession seeud 
undermined when Elie Hobelka, 
whom Israel has held respootdk 
for carrying out the Sabraiid 
Shatila massacres of PalestJnda 
refugees, was named as his suc- 
cessor. The old Shiite-PLO lei- 
sions ignited when Paieituiu 
guerrillas infiltrated into their ] 
former strongholds in the Beim j 
refugee camps. | 

Syrian President Hafu A1 
Assad is left with the task oils- 
posing order in Lebanon, tank 
Intensity of social and seciaiiu 
conflicts suggests there will It 
more violence before the job ii 
complete. 

Israel's plan to maintain ix 
curity zone in the southerns' 
region of Lebanon — a strip 5 to 
1 0 miles (8 to 16 km) wide jut 
across the Israeli border - H 
likely to prolong the killing. 

Emboldened by Its success ii 
driving the Americans andlsne- 
lis from most of the country 
Amal can be expected to coot 
nue its campaign. Another in- 
centive is that Israel continuesi; 
hold some 700 Shiites airehri 
during the southern Lebanon oc- 
cupation. .i 

A long-term Israeli-Shiile « 
may result if the Israelis respow 
to further Amal attacks bypflrj* 
ing a “scorched earth" poWjj 
reprisal. This would apparel 
entail land, air and sea ran 
against ShiUe centres as w 
north as Beirut — and prooni 
greater loss of life. - — J 


Mu slim mi nor ity challenges Yugoslav rulers 


JJy pennis R Chaplin 
: Compass Netys Features. 
LONDON. 7 -t Ascendant Islam ill . 
-Eastern Europe is gnawing at the. 
minds of the. communist rulers; 
its magnetic pull for the Muslim 
■ minorities challenging the exist r ' 
lug order:.- 

Islamic- influence has spread in . 
Western :l Europe with the siet;- 
Ue.mem of Muslim; immigrants. 

. In Eastern- Europe, it la seen as. 

; - threatening; or destabilising l|ie 
> jcouimuniSt order in such court- - 
'V. trlelp-ai Yugoltdvja;' 

v -rt . •■•Tbp USSR' S" Muslim population- 
te,:noW V&tlraated to : comprise 
inOTtf Uj^n 50 per Oenl of roan-- 
I :■ Jjpvftr for . Soviet ; , industry - and '■ 
; -iurmetf rdfces.. 

- Muslllrl leaders!* jit "the Soviet. 

1 Afiaft republics lately-' have been 
• . Oxtracl i rtg'jro port ^concessions 
from -Moscow, even lhough, the 
. Soviet resolver; r |6 .domain Islarp ' 
VjJtijLih' Its frontiers remaiuS un*; 

‘ \ Outside the Soviet bl'pc.'^hefi';' 
..Jajittle 1 eVidenodOfconoesslonsi, 
bio J plenty .-dC' concern - amongst 
teaderfv Muslim Influence Irt the 
' Balkans* . T ,';§urdpe r s - southern 
-• doorslep . T S ga Ini n r otm d, -Alir 
, banja, rjgtdly conimuiilst, riever* < 
thelosshtts inspired. ethnic Alba- 


Newcftstle University, ' 1 We are 
dealing with a strategically; signi- 
ficant central European country 
.which, already beset by separat- 
ism among its multiple national!- : 

. ties, 1»- frantically trying to cope 
with : Islamic radicalism which 
could ■ deliver - -the ’ -coup de 
grade. 

; Yugoslavia’s : regions of Bos- : 
nia, Kosovo, Montenegro and ' 
Macedonia (where jr shares: the-- 
problem with Greece and Bulga- 
ria) contain nearly 3. 5 million - 
: Muslims,- Af ln the USSR.. -they' 
i are ■ developing- into a ' major - 
group arid presenting the Central V 
government with many hsada- . 
;.ches;; 1 • ; ;• 

■ As ; [ p|, . Moscow,:- the primary -; 
dilemrtitt.facing the goverinmem 
’ appears to be- V/hOthor to 1 : make 
concessions .AO”;' tettglfoa ''Mk* 
erance. lh ah a^helat iQcettV. or - 
; to use coeroioh^io pre-empt 1 a ;; 
greater ..Islamic* dhallenge^to au- '-J 
ihority; jQ:* 

Moscow hsa trloiboLh- v ' : !! 




Government propaganda in- 
variably accused the Muslims of 
separatism. An element of this 
upsurge was seen to be linked to 
Albania s strong Islamic core. 
The emergence of a new leader 
m Tirana reopened Yugoslav- 
Aibanian discussions On how 
best to deal with the Islamic 
issue. . • 

: Albania is primarily concerned 
V^lh-.-maiatalhina Its Stalinist 
ideology, while ; Yugoslavia aims 


Only 40 per cent of the Bos- 
nian population in the 197 1-ce'n- 
8us, Muslims emerged as the 
majority after the 1981 census, 
forcing worried party officials to 
hold back and even doctor the 
figures. The Communist Party 
has been engaged In fact-finding 
missions to the restive pro- 
vides, 1 seeking to guage the 
strength of Muslim feeling and 
what It believes to be a Separatist 


ideology, whileYug Os la viaaims - movement..,. . 


theneed to con- 

Separatlshi Yuaoslavia vIbwr-' ^3- the Interests of 

v,; ViUi V : '> - / Muslim School in Sarajevo, .has 

. nosnia^ with.;. Us; proliferation ; ' *aid, Islam in' Yugoslavia has • 
of .rp^crueS,’ has become; the ten- : no poll t leal aspiratlous. ' ■ 

the' communiSS ; f ° vi n ^ jjS 1 « 

- -*• ; a r the 'Domna i ? an ?> Ott Seeklng political 

,implicAtibnk : :in:; Muslim' Bgita^ 
!? tlofti j Whether it be Tor religious 
■„ ,v. - ... .... .. freedom or! closer ties with Alba 

i»k ^ nja.' aoparently to deal with if de 

taalf i 


tie$ seem imeble to ^ntroli i : 
According ; ter * Sada i Mohatti- 
med, ; an ; Tslapfiic ■^oaearpheh'.al- 


i m TiTi rTfTrT.TT f 


: bUtdh all MuSI 
; to CoiiceftlHih^ealextenfiof 
Yugoslav , ;-\‘pawfidBiiQri.:?;: e 
"prtg|^y;a»Io»^ ; 


t«e) J of- Vugo- 

. „ r> . usM iri^ttfer r^gions 1 ^ underway. 

Of YugOstaVlsU:.;; .'•/ j:**? • 

.t v. ,.-r. - '.V- K\ 'n. ernment- are ' Yugoslav; ’Muslims 

bf;iria] 


- sv .. vW!r — ims 

iS^Arab^coan- 
tb 


courages Islamic^ ' 

Whether the government^ 
sort to force as it 
remains to be seen — w* ^ 
pad flcation alte mpt was i W- 
difrioull than envisaged. , 

The example ofRusslw^ 
trying to control l . h ° 
pulace In Afgljan'sUn O^^ 
has a salutary effect on . ,. , 
goslav military. ; ;j. .l 

Reviewing 
chances - of coming w 
its Mudlm ■[? 
raed noted, .Altno^ 
of the world s i Jej 
. . founded six cedurl 8 * ^ 

pie id 75 cour.irw. _ 

••De.pltevM'o«SS> 

that face. Islam 'P.^e relllWJ 
,. rope,’ . he said, va&p * f 
recent advances I 

. whole reflect the 

. .possibility of placing ^ . . 
. In its way-.. . ^ 

: "Eyen 'to, ->^thK5« 
Worry imduly a h° L or yv, 
.1st; aspect, (or * 

- misconception . ^ 

that It Is spec ficoUy 
— when Ills lh ft ctira j 

Dr Dennis ^^rfyersltY jj,’ 
t ached to thB ^j^iist writ* 




With AHa the USA Is only a seat away 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan’s prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover.the 
Royal World of Alia. 
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Israel’s economic mess 


RfcPOKIS I' ROM Israel speak of an increasing public discontent with the 
Israeli government's recent economic decisions, and which many of the 
country's economists have predicted their failure. 

Pessimistic reports suggest that it is only a matter of time before the 
whole economy collapses and the country becomes a victim of strikes mass 
unrest and violence. 

Why lias the situation deteriorated in this manner despite the millions of 
dollars that the United States has injected into the Israeli economy? No one 
has a clear answer for that. Rut it is legitimate to say that the whole philos- 
ophy on which the Israeli society is based has to be reconsidered. What the 
-Israeli people are paying Tor today is only a trivial price compared to what 
they will have to endure in the near future. It is now a fact that no matter 
how the United States intervenes Lo save the shackled economy of the Zion- 
ist state, it is too late to salvage it. 

Again we note that Israel is paying For its uncontrolled and ambitious mi- 
litaristic expansions, its unharnessed campaign to colonize Arab lands and 
its magnificent expenditures on military hardware. This is the cost of livina 
inside a fortress, whose gates are opened only for its invading armies which 
5?J 8hb ?? r ®. Iand * and Properties. Even this policy cannot save Israel 

wor If | i r n mL Sl #^ a i y .» War ' iL 67, Israel today cannot afford another 
wur, as it learned, too late, in Lebanon. 

£ l '«»! UdeS t0 I p ^ ace and the ejection; of the rights of the 
si : *n the. occupied areas are also to blame for the economic 
disarray it finds itself in today. 

• SilS-S lhB of do ] lars which were invested in Israel, the economy 

remained weak and the markets confused. Occupation of land has an exoen- 
sive^pripe tag attached to it. Countries which were mighder than ?«ael 
afford it and it is high time that the pragmatists not the radicals 
^anarchy. S8Ve their sc>ciety frora ^Ing consumed through civil unrests 

fft a Umd fdr the American Congress and thei American taxpayers 
to study this crazy phenomenon where -America's millions are railing to 
keep Israel s exhausted economy from sailing safely to firmer grounds 8 

***** in, ^ stcd “ ***** in fhe region they should 
SI* “JOflJes are given to a country that is willing to hand 

Pales Unto 1 Axal^ Uy t9 ° k and “ ready *° acce P l self-determination for the 


and Lebanon 


W JS, a ye f ief to1 ^ e ‘he. 17 day TWA hijack drama ended oh a 

blpodlesa tone and without apy condilions Even though the demands of the 
Were W™***:: W^rtheless the method they adopted^ 'ungS- 


' Y V— i ®f CTe l fhat Beirut Airport does not retain ils status as it was a ; 

■ decade ago. And sp long as the Ueibanoke government is unable to control if' 

'Z ffiSK J? security there Improves™ iSs^^ the 

ini est or tne safety or airlines and passengers. 

^^S for^any retaliatory action* Military or otherwise, by the 
V on . people need to be reviewed land reconsidered 

^ ^asjun^on in thd Tace of .the feelings expressed byihereWased-has-' 
j u j ^ rtue of t hei r be i ng among the oppressed; Lebanese 
if ^ V l-4 a ^r lh0 ofWttmity to awajl tbemSelves ^th, the ' atrocities a the'. 

m • . AjnerifJas|a prune , target .of attack j« • • : 

. i: lAlitf.nillitiirv ihtnirviiniinn ini f' tlv- v!:, L - '-’ 


From the other side 

Uri Avneri says Peres’ 
government is driving for 
national paralysis 


* A prominent member of the Progressive 
List for Peace, Mr Uri Avneri has at- 
tacked the Peres* government for its poli- 
cies and described it as a government of 
national paralysis. 

He was speaking at a Press House meet- 
ing in Tel Aviv. He said that the reason 
behind the worsening of US- Israeli rela- 
tions is the government's negative stance 
concerning the current peace drive in the 
area, which the United States is inter- 
ested in. Mr Avneri expressed his 
concern over such b development which 
might eventually bring the US and Israel 
into confrontation over issues. Mr Avneri 
described the Jordanian- Palestinian 
agreement as a serious attempt to reach a 
peaceful solution to the problems of the 
region. 

He warned Israel that if it does not alter 
its current attitudes to the agreement, the 
Israelis stand to lose a lot on Lhe Ameri- 
can arena especially now that the Arabs 
are receiving the Reagan administration's 
support. 

Israel to demolish houses 


• The Israeli paper Hatzoveh has said 
that the Israeli authorities are planning to 
demolish more than 13,000 Arab homes 
in the upper Galilee villages because, the 
paper said, (he houses were built without 
previous license. It added that most or 
these houses were built at least 25 years 
ago. 

The paper said that not less than 200 
buldozers have been hired for the job, 
which will be done under heavy police and 
army guard. The paper did not say what 
will happen to the Arab owners or where 
the government is planning lo relocate 
them. . 

Minister calls for 
compromise on Taba 


Israel's Minister of Energy Moshe 
Shahal has said that the Labour Party will 
never allow the Israeli government to bo 
paralysed in the political fields. He said 
that those who are putting pressure on Mr 
Shimon Peres not to make compromises 
on the Taba issue with Egypt and asking 


the government to look after the ^ 
nomic problem or Israel, are Z 
seeding up the collapse of (his govern- 

He said that the Labour Party wil| B « 
give in to Likud’s pressures which aimn 
sabotaging the peace deal with Era. 
which Israel must consider as its m<X 
portant interest. He said that the Likufi 
rejection of an international jurisdictioa 
on the Taba issue proves that Taba is m 
an Israeli territory. 

In another related development Minis- 
ter of Trade and Industry Arte! Sharon hu 
said that Likud must not allow any pohu- 
cal decision by this government to ps; 
since all these decisions might "endanKr 
our national interest.” 

He said that Peres and his "friends" in 
the cabinet want to give (erriloiiil 
concessions to Lhe Arabs. 

Weisman suggests 
resigning 


* Ezer Weisman, a state minister ia 
Shimon Peres' cabinet, bas suggested ini 
session that was dedicated to discuss the 
economic situation, that he and another 
three state ministers resign their posts » 
as to give the Israeli people an example^ 
how one should make sacrifices lo uj 
the state much needed money. This ra 
reported by Israel's Army Radio. 

Palestinian- Shi’ ite clash 
in Atlit prison 


* Heavy clashes took place this wd 
between Palestinian and Shi' ite prisostn 
in the Atlit military detention campsoutl 
of Haifa. The Army Radio said army per- 
sonnel were called in to beef up secwitj 
around the camp and to control the siiju- 
tion. More than 35 Shi'Ite prisoners 
seven Palestinians were injured in the d* 
shes. 

The prison authorities have already in- 
formed most of the Shi’ ite prisoners 
they were due to be set free after « 
Amal movement in Beirut had freeai 
American hostages it held for nearly w** 
weeks. 


Israel 9 s security between 
reality and illusion 


Dr janial A. Shurdom 

i 

.ISRAELIS ARE particularly sensitive to 
the level. of casualties they. might sustain 
* n * roll scale war with the Arabs. They 
. Teel that Arab efforts to modernize and 
improve their military, capability expand 
Arab potential. of sthhdlhg to Israel’s mi- 
utapr power, , Siraullanaoiisly, this claim 
W tto new situation could exasperate 
( isfhel s national security , helps to create a 
situation where; a possible Arab threat 
■ could ' gradually foster an Israeli preamp- 
live attack in the. near future. - 

- The truth of the. matter is that the Arabs 


Arabs by the end bf the 1980 s. 

I believe that the qualitative 
ready narrowing bet wed Israel » _ 
Arabs. Political and lo tha 

ments in the area are contributing ^ 
fact but its difficult to decide what 
tips the balance between I* r .j ... 
Arabs. 

• Some Western experts «rg« 
ai ms sales to the Arabs wul 
represent problems for isra fo- 

Washington assurances to Israel 
will maintain the current baianw* • 

What the Israelis should, undert^. 


ine iruin oi the matter is that the Arabs what the Israelis suou.u ^ g* 
th ®* r hdtftiby pQwer, ; pro- that the Middle East arm . sg wrii] 
i ' *5 a 8am ° generation of dually endanger Israel s 0W 

. technologically - advanced . weapons, but or even the state s ex,s J® to m* 8 

JhLi*? 0 -' -i i aot £ >rget ’ 1 al- the same time, power is not a * 1 permanenttoo^.^^^ 
gal Israel rethlpskreater operational' of- . the long run to control ^ ^ , he 
f® cdvenea ® of lta , forces. ; ThSls.attrlbuied occupation of Arab lands aga 
iw t iw* S . pe<5 - al J- ra - n1 ^’ “OtiVatibft'and the rations of struggling people- ' }) 

° em y;? y and nidlhtajn : advanced The Israelis should ask thern ^l, |M] 
^ ab ” U y t0 r rdaHsiic Question; For hoW 

SdBfBU state? * ^nVrel aSd maintain such 

V • tfonln a Situation vvher® ^ a?f 
'". w : ■. ■■ to move towards an Arab s** yw 


I'- 1 , . : 

to THE JERUSALEM sfAR - • ’ . • . • . . -t^iV 

t .j---;;;. rl.V: 


ibldT.ecpgni 2 e ■ ••.Finally, there is .ft s«^2 

V of ws^pOnS : .the real definition of na cj Jtlc0 ] fofr 
Ukply to enter based on a peaceful aud po 
WXrtyip: • tlohs, and a security ** 

1 have toinar^ - pabilities, because military 



Merit, understanding 
and stability; 

part II 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

WHY IS it that Arab intelligentsia is, on the whole, more 
creative and productive when living abroad than when living 
in (heir own countries? This question is of such moment 
(hat it needs no further elaboration; for indeed it is an un- 
fortunate society that somehow manages to kill or at least 
neutralizes its yeast; yeast that causes fermentation, inter- 
action and eventually causes the whole society to rise. 

It is also a question closely tied in with that of stability 
and underdevelopment. For if a society, like most societies 
in (he Third World, is principally concerned with stability, 
and short term stability at that, primarily attempting to 
maintain the status quo, it, naturally, discourages excell- 
ence, or the quest for it. “To get by” becomes the aim of 
lhe life of that polity, and to simply get by you have also of 
necessity to cater for mediocrity. And mediocrity is by defi- 
nition anti-intellectual, anti- creative, catering too strictly 
to Lhe maintenance of itself and all that it stands for. Socie- 
ties may “gel by” like this for a long time but in the 
process, the spirit that makes them shine is perhaps lost 
forever, or at least for a very long time. 

Surely there are situations where mediocrity is much more 
apparent than in others; but one thing that is apparent in all 
such situations is the anti- intellectual current that is not 
only encouraged by most regimes in the Third World, but 
worse yet. is fed by the still prevalent traditionalism exis- 
tent there. In one of Plato's dialogues entitled Phaedo, the 
sreal teacher touches on the topic of misology, hating of 
ideas, stating that, “ ... no worse thing can happen to a man 
inan this; for as there are misanthropists, haters of men, 
loere are also misologists, haters of ideas, and both spring 
from the same cause, which is ignorance of the world.” It 
■s possible lo “get by” for a long time, but Is not possible in 
these circumstances to produce with creativity. 

This is not a call, revolutionary or otherwise, to abruptly 
change things over- night in the Third World. It is but a gen- 
tic reminder that the combination of mediocrity in leader- 
*uip in most of its regions, and the strength of traditionalism 
wii eventually neutralize the necessary yeast. Nor is this a 
JT against traditions for many of them are excellent and 
™gni to be preserved. Traditions do give form, and often 
content and colour to life. They also give it a certain taste, a 
lavour soothing to the psyche of the society and its sense of 
Belonging. Traditions also give form to the affairs of life, 
???* ! ts joints and making it more palatable. It’s nice to 
^spect women and the elderly, to honour your leaders, your 
h^i« r s ’ s * ers and to care for your cousins, your neigh- 
™ura and others: To have a pattern where there are places 

r everyone: Child, neighbour or stranger. But tradition is 
^.traditionalism. 

ni! n J* d * a * n ‘k ere are many traditions adhered to by its peo- 
i no one cah say that that country is traditional. The 
in?f jtroe of Japan. .Both societies succeeded in combin- 
55 SlflRUm With innovation and, the best of both worlds, 
v n ..T d a pd the new co-exist in a semblance of harmony. In 
5?;, societies, the larger group as well as the individual 
niiir- Come t0 reconciled with each other fulfilling the re- 
tirements of modernity. 

dilemma of most societies of the Third World 
*5 a : strong urge to maintain certain traditions 
iiv rt-i?- Sdme. time partaking of the benefits of modern- 
^this.cannpk be done until we learn that there Is a distin- 
' fo' 81- separates traditions from the mode of tra- 

Ih^nat thinking and living. Once that line is recognized, 
- thaoH! ,,1p / 0 ^' 8e *- reconciliation becomes possible and 
. ^.Mjpstrtehts le?s painrul. 

dilemma remains how to get the leadership which 
".mos 1 -AoMWn ~r » l tl i ( in in recoen ze 


L^l^ reatizution' is already creeping up to the- level of 
r S2* pne thiiig, however, remains in. the reslm of 

L^^ys ahd t^at.ls thai no situation remains the same *«■ 
l. ' ;A«6 that: nA nhmni nhiinM nn n.i nrovlde the magic cure 


Shia 

syndrome 
remains a 
mystery to 
Americans 

WASHINGTON — Much of Sun- 
day 1 watched television. The 
American hostages were being 
released in Damascus, they were 
coming home, and commenta- 
tors were trying to figure out 
bow we should deal with terror- 
ists. 

It was a moving experience. 
Also it was disappointing. Be- 
cause none of the commentators 
managed to get much beyond the 
one- dimensional question of how 
we should deal with terrorists? It 
was as though they had all heard 
and absorbed President Reagan's 
words that the terrorists were 
/cowardly, criminals and barba- 
rians,” and that was it, just 
dreadful people who ought to be 
totally suppressed, like pirates of 
Lhe Eighteenth Century who 
preyed upon legitimate com- 
merce for their own personal sa- 
tisfaction and gain. 

Hardly anyone seemed to want 
to get into the more difficult 
dimension of the questions: Who 
are the terrorists, what are the 
Shi'ites, what is their history, 
why do they behave in this fa- 
shion, what do they have against 
Americans? 

Not that the answers are all 
that difficult to come by. The 
headings for the answers are, Is- 
rael, US support for Israel, US 
dominance in the Middle East, 
and the faith of the Shia. Per- 
haps, for Jordanians this is all 
too rudimentary. Perhaps you 
know it all. But for Americans it 
is new and strange. 

In the first place the Shia, like 
Arabs, are motivated by resent- 
ment of Israel’s appropriation of 
the land of Palestine, more im- 
mediately resentment of Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon. The Le- 
banese Shia were in aquiescent 
stage in their relationship to the 
Israelis at the time of the inva- 
sion. They even welcomed Lhe 
Israelis because the Israelis 


Memorandum 


opinion 



wanted to break the power of the 
Palestinian "state within a st- 
ate” in Lebanon. Parenthetically 
let it be said that alienating the 
Lebanese Shia was one of the 
worst errors of Sharon's policy. 

On top of that situation was 
the fact that the United States 
was and is the main supporter of 
Israel in the world, and the Un- 
ited States was and is the domi- 
nant power in most of the Middle 
East. The Shia see the United 
States as successor to the British 
and imagine, however mis- 
takenly, Lhat the United Slates is 
an '"oppressor” and responsible 
for all the ills of Lhe region. 

It so happens that the Shia, 
Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini in 
particular, call the United States 
'the Great Satan' for the addi- 
tional reasons that they see the 
US as the leading exponent of 
Western culture and the eco- 
nomy of the West. Western cul- 
ture to them is sinful in that it 
stands for “liberation” of 
women, condones alcohol, tol- 
erates physical exposure by men 
and women, to mention only the 
more obvious. In the economic 
realm American corporations, as 
they see it, "exploit” the Mid- 
dle East. In particular they hold 
Americans more than anyone 
else responsible for taking 
MidEastern oil cheaply as long as 
they could. And now they see 


American military power loom- 
ing on the horizon. 

Add to all this a special fea- 
tures of Shia faith: Belief in mar- 
tyrdom. The man who dies in the 
service of God goes to paradise. 
Smalt wonder that suicide mis- 
sions by Shia martyrs have be- 
come characteristic of what is in 
a sense a war between the Shia 
and the United States plus Israel. 

To be sure, reality is not that 
simple. Not all the Shia see it 
that starkly. The Shia arc divided 
between Lhe still dominant more 
or less mode rale group headed by 
Berri and two more extreme fac- 
tions. The extremists were the 
ones who launched the hijacking 
of the TWA airlines and who 
killed the US Navy diver. The 
moderates took over later in Bei- 
rut. 

One of the big problems now 
will be to see lo it that the mod- 
erates remain dominant in Leba-. 
non. And Lhat will not be 
achieved by devising schemes to 
"punish" the hijackers just 
now, as is suggested even by our 
president. Any such move would 
ensure the death of the remain- 
ing seven American hostages. 

What should the United Slates 
do? Keep its cool and seek oppor- 
tunities to come to terms with 
Iran and Syria — while arming 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt? 




You may be right, but we've got horns!' 


By Osama El-SherW 


Chit- chat 




AND SO the hostage drama has come to an 
end; or so we are made to believe. For noth- 
ing really ends in the world of politics — and 
whether we are willing to accept it or not — • 
terrorism has promoted itself to become an 
effective political tool in the late Twentieth 
century. 

There are always those who manage to 
come back to life after being pronounced dead 
by their opponents — look at the ( PLO, 
SWAPO Viet Cong, the Sandinistas. the IRA 
and many other militant, but politically active 
movements. 

It seems that any action in the world Of po- 
litics is born militant, aggressive and trlggcr- 
hhppy Then as the cause gets older, maturer 
and wiser it slowly turns to diplomacy, nego- 
tiation and eventually compromis'd. The wea- 
pons are no longer the means, but become 
symbols and remnants of a glorious, but no 
longer wanted past. No revolutionary wants to 
stay in the jungles away from life’s luxuries 
and modern comfort all His life*. The youpg 
have their appeal arid so do the elderly... 

The mountains no longer ldok daring or ro- 


mantic to an old- hand revolutionary as the 
strain of years begin to show on his face and 
aching body. Like any man, he begins lo won- 
der for how long would he stay deprived of a . 
gentle and monotonous family life in a com- 
fortable little- big house in a respectable and - 
preferably conservative neighbourhood. 

And who can blame him. Even George 
Washington had to settle down and build a 
great White House after the British decided to 
quit the New World and play, politics in a 
world where they wore more familiar with its 
. rules.; ,.j ; 

So this is it; the .hostage crisis is no longer, 
with us. But today's terrorists are tomorrow's 




the cause. But Tor those who will escape pu- 
nishment and retaliation, life, will suddenly., 
smile unto them. It Is much easier to run a, 
revolution from, above than from the streets 
and jungles J\sk the Americans they would .tell 
you. Their Nicaraguan experience : should 
make an interesting conversation. . .* now that 
Beirut is again a dull place. 
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the world 


By Ian Redmond 

Compass News Features 

MOUNT ELGON, Kenya — The 
crunching was clearly audible. 
Ten yards away, in total dark- 
ness, massive molars were 
grinding rock. With a dim pen 
torch I cautiously cast a stream 
or lighl over the jumbled boul- 
ders. 

Fifteen elephants, standing by 
side like cows in a byre, were 
munching on lumps of rock; 
overhead, fruit bats flapped off 
into the night from the fossil 
branches of Lheir roost. 

The setting for' this unlikely 
(scene was a cave beneath the 
forested slopes of an African 
volcano — . my home for five 
months during the first study of 
elephants underground. 

Elephants arc not renowned 
for burrowing, but there is one 
place where they penetrate the 
darkest recesses of complex cav- 
erns. That place is Mount Elgon, 
on the Kenya- Uganda border. El- 
gon is one of the many 
volcanos that punctuate 
the 4.H50 km long Afro- 

Arabian rift system, stretching 
from Mozambique to Syrtu. . 

At 4 ,.120 rn, Mount Elgon is 
not the highest of East Africa’s 
solitary mountains; it is dwarfed 
by Kilimanjaro, 5.900 and by 
Ml Kenya, 5,200 m. 

It is, however, the biggest in 
terms of bulk; the basal diameter 
— some SO km across — hns led 
to speculation that (his eroded 
shallow cone might once have 
had the highest summit in 
Africa. 

During its formation 1 0 mill- 
ion to 7 million years ago. in the 
late Miocene period, Elgon was 
behaving much like Mount Saint 
Helens, in Washington, today. 

Sudden violent eruptions were 
interposed with long quiescent 
periods when forest grew on the 
slopes. Explosions would flatten 
the trees for j piles around, and a 
rain of pyroclastic material ( vol- 
canic bombs, ash. and .debris) .. 
would be thrown out by the blast. . 

Most of Elgon is made lip of 
ag tome rate produced in this way; 
only one per cent was ; formed by 
lava flows. Once bn the surface., 
the lava cooled quickly, forming 
hard, fine-grained basalt layers 
which, when re-exposed millions 
of years later, formed a protec- 
tive cap over the softer material 
beneath it. 

' Unprotected pyroclastics have 
been eroded away so the down- 
. hill edge of this basalt umbrella : 
usually forms the Up of a cliff. It 
■' IsTnto these cliffs that the -ma- 
jority of Elgon’s caves extend, 
the roof supported by the harder 
•: : lava (Cap. .. ■ 'V 

■ Unlike the spectacular lava 
-tubes, beneath other Kenyan vol- . 

; aefends; the caves*, were nqt 
, formed jn molten rock, b\il In 
' .the softor, underlying layer of 
mineral-rich agglomerate.. • 

( r:iDeep within the caverns, the'. 
; ! petrified trunks of Miocene frees 

* can be seen radiating from the 
•...mountain Id the direction of .the 

Majst thai : feUjSd.them, .. •'■. j ; 

CnleUe find zeolite -crystals 1 
. have replaced the wood fibers, 
.khd in placed the: clawis of rooSt- 
;.:iingbatshayu exposed jhepetVfr 

* Tibd ^bots pud branches *$o ihgi. 

! % 10'-. ‘ttillldhV' y^ws. flfUr ^hefr 
; (death, -.the trees ■ fegaifc; support 
Miffe FoasUijjed hollow stems and; 
, ( logs.a re lined with needles of ha- 
(rolite,: looking like ' glpssy cfys* 

'. tajlfne: V'-' -;Vj ;■ ; 


Under the volcano: Part I 


Underneath an African tolcano there can regularly be 
seen one of the most astonishing spectacles nature af- 
fords — lines of elephants feeling their way to the salt 
mines for a nocturnal feast. 


'Unlike the specta- 
cular lava tubes 
beneath other Ke- 
nyan volcanos, the 
caves were not 
formed In molten 
rock, but in the sof- 
ter, underlying layer 
of mineral rich ag- 
glomerate. Deep 
within the caverns 
the petrified trunks 
of Miocene trees can 
be seen radiating 
from the mountain In 
the direction of the 
blast that felled 
them 9 . 


visiting elephants are consti- 
pated! 

The rock is not salty to our pa- 
late because it is not sodium 
chloride (common salt) but so- 
dium sulphate. Known to ohar- 
macists as Glauber's salt (after 
Johann Rudolf Glauber, the 1 7th 
century German chemist who 
first prepared it) .sodium sulph- 
ate is dispensed by doctors as a 
mild laxative, but the copious 
quantity of dung carpeting the 
cave floor dispels the notion that 
visiting elephants arc consti- 
pated! 

Not only elephants are lured by 
(he vital sodium ions; buffaloes, 
antelopes, even black-and-white 
colobus monkeys also make their 
way into the bowels of the earth. 

My introduction to these caves 
came in 1980, when 1 visited 
them as a zoologist with Opera- 
tion Drake, a two-year circum- 
navigation of the globe to mark 
the 400th anniversary of Sir 
Francis Drake’s voyage. 


The expedition combined 
youthful enthusiasm and military 
logistics to undertake scientific 
research conservation and com- 
munity projects. Our task on El- 


‘ Herbivores that feed 
on these plants must 
find an alternative 
source usually a 
mineral- rich out- 
crop, which be- 
comes a salt Ifck. At 
Mount Elgon the soft 
agglomerate, shield- 
ed by its lava umbre- 
lla from the leaching 
effects of rain, con- 
tains more than 100 
times the sodium 
salts found in forests 
plants 9 . 

gon was to build a tourist path up 
to Kitum Cave (one of three 



si « c « m V fjret visit I have 
made five field trips to Eta? 
assisted at different times bv i 
wife. Carol mo. and others, and 
have managed to throw a Ht,u 
light on the world's only troslo- 
dyte tuskers. 

Kitum Cave is typical of the 
many caves hidden In the fa. 
ested folds of Mount Elgon's fer- 
tile flanks. 

Situated at the head of a small 
valley at an altitude of 2.410m 
it is regularly visited by ele- 
phants and other hetbivores. 
The cave mouth, shaped like ao 
irregular letterbox, is 41 m wide 
and mostly blockod by fallen rod 
and a waterfall cascading over 
the cliffs. 

Inside, tho cavern widens to 
more than 90 m and extends 
more or less horizontally into the 
mountain for 160 m. Much of 
the floor consists of mounds of 
fallen roof over which the ele- 
phants must clamber to reach the 
salt-mining bays. The worked 
walls arc covered with a cm? 
mosaic of tuskings — smooth 
grooves carved in the rock by liv- 
ing ivory chisels. 

For my base of operations 1 
selected a large rock shaped Hit 
a ship's prow, jutting front the 
north wall just inside (be en- 
trance chamber; behind this I 
placed my bed, a mattress bor- 
rowed from Elgon Lodge. 

To the left of my campsite, the 
waterfall splatters onto the 
mossy Jumble of rocks thM 
blocks most of the cave mouth. 

4 For my base of op- 
erations I selected a 
large rock shaped 
like a ship’s prow, 
jutting from the 
north wall just inside 
the entrance cham- 
ber; behind this -I 
placed my bed, f 
mattress borrow 
from Elgon Lodge ^ 

Forty metres ahead, 
wall overhangs the nnrrovf^w 
by which all largo animals MP. 
and leave. • 

.s? jsrsM 


Elephants file Into the hack ofKitoraCave on Mt. Elgon In Kenya to mine rock as a dietary 
supplement. A cow keeps a (matronly trunk on her calf to prevent straying near crevasses In the total 
darkness. (Photo by Ifen Redmond) •: 


f - Arbuntf. thecavfe niqulhi ihfesb' 
tiibcs in ithp-irbck:, aro used as 
rondy-made iwac hole* tty swifts 
. and & Wnll6Ws : - Chiqkg are retired 
in soft nosis ! of pale 1 ; greeir old 
ininn's beard lichen. weU oeybnd 
the reach Of predators. I ; . 

1 But the chvejs are not used just 
kis (roost and nest sites. The fordo 


that drives elephants under- 
ground is their ; hungar for' salt. 
AU animals need a balanced in?, 
take of : mineral, salts,, and if 
there is a deficit they vyill go to. 
great lengths .to correct it. In 
mountainous areas of high rain- '. 
fall; .soluble salts are leached 
from the soil; vegetation' grow- ; 

• ing ih (hat soil- therefore con* . 
:. tains low levels of ^uch salts. ( . 

Herbivores that feed on these 
. plants must find an. alternative . 

; source,: ’ usually a; mineral- rich 

• outcrop, which, becomes a salt, 
-'lick. At Mount Elgon the soft ago 

glomerate,, shielded by Its ' la vp. 

- umbrella, front * thfe leaching ■ ef-. ; 

f feels of rain, contains more titan ' 

. • I QQ times (the sodium. Salta found 
■ -in. forest plants.'; ’ v ' .(., 

'Vhc.rocki^not salty-ici' ottir pa-'.'j;' 
-Jaie. because,, it is ^niol : ; sqdiuin ; - 
chloridd (common halfr-bui 

..I.. •■±r ao.. ; _i«. •>* 


— " : oaves open to the public In 

■ • . ... Mount Elgon National Park) so 

Not only • elePhailtS l hat human visitors would not 

are lured by the vital roZ to shara ths 8l81 ’ han,, ' 
sodium tons; buffa- 
loes. antelooes. even tortdUkin, we monitorad the 

for. scvaral nights, and on 
DiaCK and White CQlO<* : throfe .unforgettable occasions: we 

: bli S 'l - monkeys : also v ? r ® wety enough to see the 
■ ^ 8 i Sr ;shadowy ; * shapes of elephants 
make their Way into . ftenng their way Into the en- 

the bowels ; of the tranC8 cha,alJ ‘ r ■ •■;■ 

eartht Intr odUC 41 • 11 ! 'v6u.r l observations were limited. 

tioh to these caves K* ^I raln ^ Jrpm : ‘ bsing to^ 


down the valley, mo 
back into the cave, orealW 
large muddy area pooked 
ephantlne footprints, . • = ■ 

Apart from occasional^, 
down to Kitaj, 
plies, my policy 
live In the oave and moniw* 

traffic. . , . 

Next weeki How 

have underground^^^^^ 



miii-ivp t iow;rumoje.s ox con- - 

eratl rin V^Vlirak i ; ‘5®Wdnt,r ■ AiuJ , . sometimes the., 
■-2S-" • ■' iS^Minunpoting.that filled 

•caVe wjth SQLid sSund, • . r 


I ) century; C^rman : ^ 


-■ quahtity of dung barpeting^tho:,/ 
• cave floor dispels the holion that 1 ; 


, . — -.k, , . 
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Finance, business & economy 


ADC awards V&I centre design contract 

under way for 


t .it.v . 


. By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 

THE AMMAN Development 
Corporation has awarded a 
contract for studies, design 
md supervision for its ap- 
proximately JD 3 million Vo- 
cational and Industrial Centre 
il Wadi Urn Al-Rimam, to 
Sigma Consulting Engineers. 

r is due to complete the 
within eight months of 
Ac I July contract date. 

ljc centre is to be established 
oa 16.000 square metres of land 
twin* east of Amman on Yar- 
oMk street which connects it 
wb Naiha Bridge to the north 
!»l. Wahdat to the south east 
udAI-Axhrafiyeh t 0 the west. 

ii A f G t.i? ir6cl0r ‘ G ® nerai Sami 
«• Rashid says that, on comple- 
Ijod, the centre will provide a 



Sami Al-Ra8bld 

clean and convenient location for 
small industrial enterprises and 
artisans workshops which are 
now scattered on inconvenient 
locations throughout Amman. 

He explains that 70 per cent of 
Jordan's industries are small 
scale enterprises employing 
about 40 per cent of the work 
force. These industries include 
crafts such as carpentry, fur- 
nishing etc, metal work, black- 
smithing, plumbing, glazing etc. 
Garages and car repair works 
also make up an important el- 
ement of this sector of industry. 

The Amman Municipality is 
anxious to see these industries 
re-located In areas that will give 
citizens convenient access to 
their services but which will en- 


sure that residential areas do not 
suffer from the noise, dirt and 
danger (hat are inevitably asso- 
ciated with them. 

The ADC estimates that Am- 
man will need suitable accommo- 
dation for about 35,000 trades- 
men and artisans by the year 
2000, and that vocational and 
industrial centres such as Wadi 
Urn Al-Rimam will provide the 
most appropriate facilities. 

The centre will be designed 
with the needs of thTee different 
types of companies in mind. 
These are defined as Small Com- 
panies — with less than rive 
workers, to be provided with 
buildings with an area or 30-90 
sq. metres, with an area of 30 
sq. m. for each worker. Big Com- 
panies — with more than five 
workers, to be provided with 
buildings of an area of 80*160 
sq.m, with an area of 60 sq.m, 
per worker. Small and large com- 


panies with either more or less 
than five workers, to bo provided 
with buildings with an area of 
17.8 sq.m, for each worker. 
Other areas may be distributed 
according to the suggestion of 
the design engineer and some of ^ 
the area could be given to crafts- 
men who will be able to construct 
their own buildings but in accor- 
dance with ADC specifications. 

The ADC is also proceeding 
with its plan for a.JD 8 million 
public transport terminal at Tab- 
babour. The terminal is to in- 
clude bus and taxi terminals, a 
three star hotel, shops, restau- 
rants, a mosque and recreational 
amenities. 

The corporation is hoping to 
complete the purchase of land 
for the project by the end of July 
and will then be looking for of- 
fers from companies to under- 
take design, construction and 
financing of the project on a turn 
key basis. 


Shultz defends economic 
assistance to Jordan 
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"Jordan's economic needs 
have been present, and pressing, 
for some time. But there is now 
a sense of urgency, due to two 
factors: First, the recent deepen- 
ing of Jordan's economic prob- 
lems, and second, the new envi- 
ronment or hope In the peace 
process that calls for recognition 
of Jordan’s key role, 

"We are asking today for eco- 
nomic support, Jordan is an Im- 
portant friend in a vital region. 
The people of Jordan need our 
help, and it Is In our interest to 
provide that help. 

( "Today, Jordan faces a deepen- 
ing and broadening recession. 
Serious financial constraints are 
retarding jts economic develop- 
ment: , 

— Real growth of GDP has 

slowed from a 12 aa \ 

nual average between 1975 ana 
1981 to between two and three 
per cent in 1984; But annual po- 
pulation growth of 3.5 per cent 
means that .per . capita GDr 
growth In .1984 was zero or ne- 
gative. . 

The labour, force is now grow- 
ing at six per cent a. year. Con- 
sidering present trends, jobs can 
be found for only half of the new. 
job seekers, which could \e&6 to 
structural unemployment of 30 
per. cent by 1990, 

— Despite Unproved balance of 
payments fundamentals the 
overall picture has deteriorated. 


In each of the last four years, 
the government of Jordan has 
bad to borrow abroad simply to 
maintain import levels. Last year 

Jordan borrowed S200 million 
abroad for short-term balance of 
payments support. 

The Jordanian economy is 
highly dependent on external 
sources of revenue, which in 
turn are affected by circum- 
stances beyond Jordan's control: 

— These include reduced de- 
mand for Jordan's products — 
phosphates, potash, and agricul- 
tural goods ~ in Jordan's princi- 
pal markets, due to the Gulf war 
and the fall in oil earnings throu- 
ghout the region. 

— Workers 1 remittances . from 

abroad have stagnated — and 
from 1979 to 1983 these ac- 
counted for between 16 and 19 
per cent of GNP. , 

— Arab grant aid to Jordan has 
fallen from $1,200 million in 
1982 to S550 million last year, 
due to the sharp declines in oil 
income. 

The government of Jordan, In 
response, has pursued a respon- 
sible and conservative budgetary 
policy, U has taken prudent 
measures or belt-tightenlng^and 
market- oriented reform. Gov- 
ernment expenditures rose by 
only one per cent in real terms In 
1984, and have been budgeted at 
only a 0.8 per cent increase in 
nominal terms In 1985. 


"Supplemental assistance 
could help Jordan avoid eco- 
nomic stagnation'. It could also 
strengthen the government's 
foundation as it faces the risks 
and hard choices that confront it 
in its search for peace. 


"We have therefore proposed 
for Jordan a $250 million grant 
ESF programme for FY 85-86. 
This would include $100 million 
for a Commodity Import Pro- 
gramme, a $100 million oash 
transfer, and $50 million for 
project aid, to be added to our 
current FY 85 ESF programme 
of S20 million and FY 86 requ- 
est of S20 million. 


"The Commodity Import Pro- 
gramme will make possible the 
import of capital goods for long- 
term infrastructure needs. A 
cash transfer would address 
pressing noeds rapidly and help 
avoid domestic strains caused 
by economic difficulties. : The 
project aid will focus on water 
ana agricultural prdjectsi 


"Investment that is essential 
Tor Jordan’s development has 
been severely constrained by the 
balance of payments deficit., An: 
assistance programme of. .this; 
size will permit major new in- ; 
vestments and Continued necess- 
ary imports, and thus a return toi 
the higher growth of a few years : 
ago. . _ ' \ ... , •" 


Second 
commission 
to study the 
claims of 
QAIA 

construction 

companies 

AMMAN (Star) —The Minis- 
try of Transport is proposing 
that a second commission be 
formed to study claims made 
by five contracting companies ; 
that were involved in the 
construction of the Queen 
Alla International Airport. 
The claims total to JD 
41,670,031. 

The proposal was submitted 
ito the Prime Minister’s office 
after a ministerial committee 
studied the claims and made 
recommendations to the Min- 
ister of Transport. Companies 
which are asking far addi- 
tional funds are: 

Jeneco-Laing joint venture 
claiming JD 25.507,932 
Jeneco General Contracting 
claiming JD 3,501,601 
A1 Dhcfaf- Kumho Joint* ven- 
ture claiming JD 9,910,502 
Cable and Wireless claiming 
JD 1,359,546 

Forklem claiming JD 
1,390,450 

The first commission had 
advised the ministry to reject 
all claims since no sufficient 
proofs and documents were 
supplied by’ the companies, 
according to the commission. 

The airport was completed 
In May 1983 at the total cost 
of JD 90 million. 

One spokesman ascribed his 
company 1 s difficulties to 
problems with design and 
co-ordination of work. . 
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9 TENDER NO. 61/85. Supply of reflective paper of high 

J uallty and heat bearing. Closing date 21 July 1985. Tender 
ocuments are available upon payment of JD 15 from Govern- 
ment Tenders Dept. 

9 PREPARATION OF architectural designs and tender do- 
cuments for the Government Tenders dept. Tender documents 
are available for JD 15. Closing date: 24 July 1985. 

9 TENDER NO. 72/85 for engineering services and soft test- 
ing In eleven sites In different parts of Jordan. Tender do- 
cuments arc available for JD 15 ai Government Tenders Dept. 
Closing date 10 July 1985. 

a TENDER NO. 73/85. Improvement of the roads of Ms* an 
Mohafazat. Tender documents are available for JD 50 at Gov- 
ernment Tenders Dept. Closing date: 10 Joly. 1985. 

a IMPROVEMENT OF roads and maintenance of buildings 
for the Directorate of Works at Irbid Mohafazat. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Directorate of Works, Irbid. 
Closing date 8 July 1985. 

MidEast contracts 

9 TELEDYNE INC. of Los Angeles* California, has been 
commissioned by the US Air Force to provide Israel and 1 . Mo- 
rocco with aircraft electronics. The value of' the 
total contract Is $11.4 million. 

• SWEDEN'S ERICSSON, which won over $22 million worth 
of contracts in Oman last year, Including a public mobile tele* 
phone network, recently signed a $49 million contract with 
the Sultanate's General Telecommunications Organization to 
set up five digital exchanges In the Dhakllya region. The fa- 
cilities will serve 23,000 people In 34 villages. In addition, 
Ericsson will provide Oman with radio and PCM multiplex 
transmission systems and remote subscribers units. Ericsson 
expects to complete the contract work In 18 months. 

o JAPAN'S FUJITSU has been awarded a $45 million con- 
tract to Install a submarine cable between Fujalra, one of the 
seven- stale United Arab Emirates, and Karachi, Pakistan. 
The cable, scotching beneath the Gulf of Oman, will furnish, 
22 months from now, 1,170 lines of communication. 

■ o KARA ESTABLISHMENT of Saudi Arabia won a $35.55 
million contract from the Water and Sewage Department of 
the Western Province to build a twin pipeline water network in 
the holy city of Mecca. The 36- month contract Includes con- 
struction or seven reservoirs and three pumping stations for 
potable and non- potable water. 


JN Kiuo 


• THE VALUE of Jordanian 
: exports during the first quar- 
ter of this year amounted to 
JD 35,209,851 while during 
the first quarter of last year It 
was 5 ID 32,872,889. The va- 
le* . of fdodstuffe. exported 
amounted to JD 3 jr4 73,731 
during the first quarter of the 

a errant year. Statistics also 
lows that during the flrat ; 
■: quarter of the current year, 
exports to Iraq amounted to 
JD .13,193,581; to Saudi 
Arabia Jp.4 , 88 1,581 ; to Ku- 
wait 3D 559,248 and to Syria 
JD 1,700^95. . : 

The Amman Chamber of In- 
dustry ; statistics shows that : 
the Jordanian exports to other ! 
... countries amounted during the 
Drat quarter of the current 
year, to 'JD '2,19 1,536 while 
■ the ra$ue of . exports to other 
’ Arab an* foreign =< countries 
absented to Jtt 12, *84, 881. 
It steins cleat from the above* 
7. tattritioped fl (jura's !:ihat' Iraq 
■Was the major Importer of Jor- 


•re completion of the second, 
stage of the vegetable's mar- 
ket, building bridges and cul- 
verts, construction of play- 
grounds a nd a sla lighter house 
and the .establishment of a 
foodstuff: laboratory. ■. 

a THE cdNSTRUCIlON sec- 
tor has obtained the largest 
. share , pf credit facilities In 
1984 -t 37.3 per cent com- 
pared- to 26.13 per cent In 
1983.- The' Share of muni cl? 
polities and public establish- 
ments was 7.2 per cent com- 
piled to; 6.3 per • cent ; In 
1983. The Transport sector 
Obtained 4.8 to 5 per cent In- 
dustry and metallurgy receiv- 
ed from 13.5 to 14.4 per cent 
while the • financial institu- 
tions'' shire of credit facili- 
ties; remained- static during 
, the two years namely 12.9 ijcr 
cent. 

• THE ESTIMATED cost of 
agricultural - projects which 
ere expected to he implement 
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Construction of 3 major intersections begins 

Forty more in the pipeline 



Amman Mayor Abdul Ra’ouf Al Rawabdeh (second left) and G.S. Chopra, executive director of 
Uttam Singh Dugal, an Indian construction company, sign the agreement for the construction of 3 
major intersections in Amman (Petra photo) 


AMMAN — The Amman Munici- 
pality has signed the contract for 
the execution of the first three of 
a planned forty three intersec- 
tion projects for the city. Amma n 
Mayor Abdel Raouf Rawabdeh 
signed the JD 5. 143 million con- 
tract Tuesday on behalf of the 
municipality while Mr Goblnder 
Singh Chopra, signed on behalf 
of the contractors Uttam Slngb 
Dugal and Co. of India. 

After the signing ceremony Mr 
Rawabdeh announced that the 
municipality has plans for the 
execution of a further forty 
Intersections projects. The work 
is to be carried out In stages with 
stage two to have a total of seven 
Intersections of which two, as yet 
unnamed, are regarded as high 
priority projects. The municipal- 
ity should be calling for design 
work for these two within the 
coming couple of months. 


Work on the three Intersec- 
tions at Sports City, Abdulnasser 
Roundabout (Ministry of Interior 
Circle) and King Abdullah- 
Yarmouk and Nasr Entrance, Is 
doe to begin within 45 days with 
completion set for 600 days. 

Mr Rawabdeh expressed the 
hope that the work will be carried 
out with minimal inconvenience 

fy Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 


for Amman's drivers and the mu- 
nicipality la paying particular at- 
tention to ensure that adequate 
detours are provided at all sites. 

The work will consist of an 
overpass at the Sports City Inter- 
section In the direction of Univ- 
ersity street and Qaeen Alla 


street and an underpass li \k 
direction of Sharif Nasser Stmt 
and the Unknown Soldier strut 
(Inner Ring road). At AH i 
Nasser Roundabout (Ministry of 
Interior Circle) (here will be 11 
overpass In the direction of Us- 
lid Ibn Al-Walid street ul 
Queen Alla street and an under- 
pass In the direction of Qwi 
Nour Street and Al-EsilkU 
street. 

At the King Abdullah- Yarned 
and Nasr Entrance there will bci 
realignment of an existing Inter- 
change ramp, construction ef 1 
new access road and the re- 
arrangement of the grade chu- 
nelizatlon and signals at the ex- 
isting intersection. 

Design work for the thru 
intersections was carried oil if 
Dar Al-Handaseh. 


Sudan hopeful of economic recovery 


V SUDAN COULD regain easily 
its reputation as the bread basket 
of the Arab World. It is the dic- 
tatorial regimei of Jafar Numeiri 
responsible, for all what had hap- 
pened to the Sudanese economy 
in the pasti" said the Sudanese 
Minister of Finance and Eco- 
nomic Planning ' Mr Awad Abdel 
Majeed in an interview with The 
Star last week. 1 

Mr.. Awad Abdel Majeed 'who 
.Was on a thfee-day vlslt to Jor- 
dan to' attend the! Arab Economic 
Unity Council's :43rd ordinary 
session meetings said that Sudan 
Is facing a lot of financial diffi- 
culties. On the top of which is 
the shortage of foreign exchange 
reserves • which puts Sudan- In a: 
critical situation where it is'uh- 
. able to buy even; the basic com- 
modities -it heeds like food and 

‘ 1 _** r-. ■ . 


meeting Is expected to be held 
with the "Consultative Group" 
under the auspices of the World 
Bank to discuss the problems fac- 
ing Sudan ' 8 economy and to holp 
it by providing foreign exchange 
facilities. . 

- Another catastrophy that 
struck Sudan is the famine in the 
west and east and to a small ex- 
tent in the south where thou- 
sands of people baveldied because 
of (hd storage of food. Although 
Sudan is getting massive aids of 
food, medicine, petroleum pro- 
ducts and cash from Inter- 
national and Arab communities 
Mr Majeecj said. '.‘ We from our 

. By Ibtisam Dababneh . 

Star Staff Writer 


plans and policies adopted by Ik 
previous government ki sm 
to what it is now," he addei 
"At present, what we are try- 
ing to do is to find what wn 
wrong so that we can corrwa 
and encourage Investors a^aiaw 
come and Invest In audar. i»j 
Minister said that the IlswJJ 
encouraging Arab inveslor* w 
be presented in the Arab flask* 
and Economic Ministers conn • 
once scheduled to be 
Khartoum 8-10 July. Thence- 
iilg will be attended by 
.tation from the Arab AhKv 
’bank, Arab Investment and Affr 
culture Organization, Arab [W 
lop meat F5nd, Ar»b I. iwWj 
and Development C° r j** . 
and the Arab Monetary ^ , 
"It will be an opportwj^ 
Sudan to remind mvMtcrt , 
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AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 


TUESDAY 25 JUNE TO MONDAY 1 JULY 


NAME OF COMPNAY 


PETRA BANK 
JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JQRDAN-KUUAIT 
HOUSING BANK 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 
ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL WALLET 
JORDAN BANK 
CAIRQ-AMMAN BANK 
INDUSTRIAL DEV. BANK 
ARAB JORDAN MONETARY EST, 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAUA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JORDAN TANNING 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JIMCQ 

JORDAN REFINERIES 
JORDAN FERTILISERS 
GENERAL MINING 
NATIONAL STEEL 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 
RAFIA PLASTIC BAGS 
JORDAN GLASS 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURING 

Jordan lime & bricks 
ROCKWOOL. INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN WOOD MANF. 6 PROD. 
JORDAN CIGARETTE A. TOBACCO 
AL I NT AGE AGRICULTURAL CO. 

RRAB DETERGENTS CO. 

Jordan textiles co. 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 
••JJUSALEM- insurance 
JORDAN INSURANCE 
JMzdihar INSURANCE 
HOLY LAND INSURANCE 
JORDAN-GULF INSURANCE 

insurance . 
LI* rmouk insurance 
■ 2 U insurance ... 

!'W, 8 EA 8 INSURANCE 


& HQUSIN0 


-Hfct?SL ELECTR i CITYC0 - 

L®QNAL' MARITIME ' 

HLy S T ' :HDT ^8 : . 

^. CONSULT .• 
"SKS* WERS UNION 

: DAR- Ai machi ,ne -rentals 
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• .■ V... 
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OPENING PRICE 

BANKS 

4.500 

1.060 

.860 

1.060 

2.650 
1.140 
2.780 
2.600 
1.790 

.870 

138.750 

1.680 

1.060 

.760 

20.850 

28.000 

1.720 

1.290 

INDUSTRY 

.700 
.980 
.620 
3.080 
1.410 
2. .300 
2.9B0 
1.810 
.620 
.690 
.840 
6.920 
4.320 

1.650 
1.260 

.830 
1.060 
1.370 
1.150 
1.010 
I .850 
.900 
.540 
.370 
.360 
.700 
.390 
11.500 
2.660 

4.000 
. 5.000 

INSURANCE 

. 2-640 
1.260 
9.250 

1.000 

1.030 

.950 
.780 
,880 
. ,870 

2*700 

HOUSING 


GENERAL 

11550 

.940 

.400 

.530 

5.500 

.800 

.790 


CLOSING PRICE 


4.650 
1,070 

.840 
1,040 
2.680 
1.130 
2.720 
2.620 
1 .780 
,880 
150,500 

1.650 
1,050 

.750 

20,800 

37.000 

1.6B0 

1.290 


.690 

1.000 

.630 

3.100 

1.470 

2.310 

3.000 

1.820 

.630 

.690 

.860 

7.500 

4.300 

1.750 
1.260 

.830 

1.050 

1.370 

1.150 

1.010 

.850 

.900 

.540 

.360 

.350 

.700 

.360 

10.500 

2.750 
3.990 

5.750 


2.760 

1.280 

9.250 

1.000 

1.100 

.970 

.780 

.880 

.870 

2.580 


1,540 

.940 

.400 

,530 

6,000 

.810 

.790 


Banks dominate 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Amman Financial Market Analyst 

THE ACTIVITY of the financial market during this 
week has been appreciably high and again big deals 
were concluded particularly in the banks sector. The 
daily trading in shares was good. 

One of the important events of this week was the un- 
precedented rise in the price of the Arab Bank share 
from JD I 38.750 to JD I 50.750.The share value of the 
Union of Garage Owners rose from JD 5.50 to JD 6 at 
dosing. There was also a great demand for tlie shares 
of industrial companies and it is expected that this ac- 
tivity will persist for another month or more before the 
autumn winds embrace us. 

850.000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1.707.000 divided among 1.190 contracts registering an in- 
crease of 18.6 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 34 1 ,000 with a de- 
viation of 14.6 per cent or 2.9 per cent of total around this 
average, thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 68 companies were handled from which 27 
companies gained Including: 


1- Cairo/ Amman Bank closing at JD 37.000 up from 

JD 28.000 

2- Garage Owners* closing at JD 6.000 up from 

Union JD 5.500 

3- European Drapery closing at JD 5.7 50 up from 

Industry JD 5.000 

4- Arab Bank closing at JD I 50.7 50 up from 

JD 138.750 


5- Jordan Petroleum closin 

Refinery JD 6 . 

20 companies lost including: 
l - Jordan Tobacco and 


closing at JD 7.500 up from 
JD 6.920 


Cigarettes Co. 

2- Jordan Wood 
Industries Ltd. 

3- Arabian Seas 
Insurance 


closing at JD 10.500 down 
from JD 11.500 

closing al JD . 360 down 
from JD . 390 


Insurance closing at JD 2.580 down 

from JD 2. 700 

4- Jordan Finance House closing at JD .840 down 

from JD. 860 

5- Industrial 

Development Bank closing at JD 1.680 down 
from JD 1.720 

21 companies had no change In their shares value. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 44.000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD I 6.000 

Trading in the tegular market was distributed among the 


sectors according to tbe following percentages: 

Sector 

Market 

Last week’s 


share 

share 

Banks 

72. 1 % 

86 % 

Industry 

18.5% 

8 . 8 % 

Services 

3.5% 

2.7% 

Insurance 

5.9% 

2.5% 


Banks (out of 21 traded) 


Share 
of sector 


by sector 

Share 
of market 

27.4% 

9.3% 

7.8% 

7.7% 

6.9% 


I - Arab Bank 3 8 % 27 . 4 96 

2 - Industrial Development _ 

Bank 12.9% 9.3% 

3- National Bank 10.8% 7.8% 

4- Housing Bank 10.7% 7.7% 

5 - Islamic Investment _ 

House 9.6% 6.9% 

Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

1 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 14.9% 2.8% 

2- Jordan Phosphate 

Mining Co. 14.6% 2.7% 

3- Jordanian Dairy Co. Ltd. 10.7% 2% 

4- General Metallurgy 8.1% 1.5% 

5- Arab Aluminium Industry 7.7% 1.4% 

Services (out of 7 traded) 

1- Jordan Electric Power 54. 1 % , 1 . 9% 

Insurance, (out of 10 traded) 

I • Jordan Insurance Co. 63.7% 3.8% 


2 . 8 % 

2.7% 

2 % 

1.5% 

1.4% 


Weekly average record 


Banks 

-.996 

Zero 

-.196 

'*>2 X 

+.196 


Insurance Services Industries Average 
+.2* • Zero- +.596 —.2% 

+1.8X +5.IX +.1X +. 7 * 

+1.3 X Zero; -.196 +.6% 

-1.1 % -1.4* +.2 % -v3*. 

+1.296, -,3X -.8 96 

■*- .-Zero'-'' 
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Paper presented at the Symposium on “ Arabs 
without oil... a future perspective", Arab 
Research Centre, London, 25 - 26 th June 
198 5. 
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NEARLY A CENTURY ago Lord 
Salisbury was quoted us saying: 
“Never trust experts. If you be- 
lieve I he doctors nothing is 
wholesome; iT you believe the 
theologians nothing is innocent; 
if you believe the soldiers noth- 
ing is safe'’ 

In the midst of all the distin- 
guished eontribul'irs to this sym- 
posium. I am no expert. I am 
merely a journalist and a writer 
who happens to have known 
most of the actors on the Arab 
stage fur the past twenty- five 
years and blended easily with 
their political scene, fills does 
not mean that T should be trusted 
more than anybody else, hut as I 
am no expert. [ would like In 
view tlu* future of the Arab Gulf 
without oil from a purely optim- 
istic point of view, despite the 
fact that I am well known among 
my colleagues as u professional 
cynic par excellence. 

For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. many observers have been 
predicting imminent changes of 
decisive importance in the Arab 
World. Since the end of (lie First 
World War. when the Arab Wor- 
ld was discovered by popular 
writers of the Western press, it 
was widely believed that a great 
revolution had started or was 
about to start there, the result of 
which would affect mankind 
everywhere. Alas, no such revo- 
lution took place. World War 
Two came along when fresh inte- 
rest in Arab affairs emerged on a 
popular level of journalism, 
which dealt wilh oil. blood, 
spies, explosives, war. hijacking 
and terrorism. Hell or high 
water was predicted from Dama- 
scus to Cairo and from Riyadh to 
Muscat. Alas too, the deluge 
never flooded the Arab political 
scene and hell was never round 
the corner. 

These observers were right in. 
one assumption that the Arab 
World is and has been in a slate 
of ferment, but the hope that 
something significant and conso- 
lidated would somehow emerge 
and not mere confusion and 
anarchy has not. as yet. been 
realised. The situation in (he 
Arab World has changed and will 
continue to change. It is not sta- 
tic anywhere. But any changes 
that might take place there will 
not alter the course of human 
history because the Arab World 
has remained a vacuum between 
big powers, the positive reci- 
pient, not the subject of histori- 
cal forces. 

A great deal has been written 
on Arab affairs. On politics, on 
economics, on cuilure and social 
affairs, on Islamic tradition and 
heritage, but hardly anything at 
all about the future structure of 
things to come. The real reasons 
for that have been simple. The 
scribes of instant history (jour- 
nalists and diplomats) deal only 
with realities. These realities ex- 
ist in the form of persons, sour- 
ces of information which they 
cun encounter in their political 
and social intercourse or normal 
tour of, duties. Persons whom 
they invite to cocktail parties and 
embassy receptions or ultend 

{ iress conferences. None of 
hese journalists or diplomats 
(observers or future history) ure 
interested in pursuing any futur- 
istic possibilities that in ten. 
twenty or thirty years time could 
take place. These long term 
projects do not fall within the do- 
main of their interest nor in 
their terms of reference. 

Unfortunately, most of the ob- 
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servers have not excelled in their 
political predictions. This should 
not discourage us professional 
pundits from trying again, har- 
der this time. To avoid failure I 
will claim immunity in a scenario 
lhal might or might not take 
place but will be hopefully real- 
istic enough. 


Let me start with a basic ques- 
tion: Where and how did oil fail 
the Arabs? This question was of- 
ten posed in the Seventies; that 
is. whether Arab oil was 11 wea- 
pon that could be used for the 
economic advancement of Arab 
society in gctieial or an instru- 
ment of its subjugation. Of 
course, the Arabs, with their 
highly developed political in- 
stincts. wanted to use oil us u 
lever for pressure and political 
bargaining in the .sphere of inter- 
nal ionul relations. 

the year 1967 was a water- 
shed in modern Arab history. 
Lor the first time a serious dialo- 
gue had taken place on an offi- 
cial level to whether oil could be 
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By Riad N. El-Rayyes 



used as a weapon in inter- 
national politics. This dialogue 
look place within the framework 
of exchanges throughout the 
June War of 1967. during the 
Baghdad Summit of August 
1967 and in the corridors of the 
Khartoum conference in Septem- 
ber 1967. 

Let us assume that a total Arab 
oil embargo has taken place 
against the West for reasons re- 
lated to the Arab- Israeli conflict, 
and not a mere reduction of five 
per cent of its monthly output in 
the hope of starving the inter- 
national oil market, as happened 
during the 1973 October War at 
the Arab Oil Ministers' confer- 
ence in Kuwait that month, and 
was least effective. We can ex- 
pect a counter embargo from the 
West, including Japan, in the 
shnpe of stopping exports of 
every conceivable commodity to 
the Arab countries and freezing 
of all Arab financial assets, 
national and private, held in the 
United States, Western Europe 
and Japan. What we are assum- 
ing here is not only a scenario 
based on the imagination of vari- 
ous writers, as has been the case 
until recently, but a real possibil- 
ity. Tlte American- Iranian crisis 
illustrates that very clearly. Arab 
funds and financial investments 
in the West are not a weapon in 
the hands of the Arabs bul on the 
contrary, in the hands of the 
West. This proves (hat the use of 
oil embargo is a double-edged 
weapon (hat could backfire on 
the Arabs at the precise moment 
of confrontation. We need only 
remember what Willian Simon, 
ex US Secretary Tor the Trea- 
sury, said in an interview about 
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the relations between Arabs and 
Iheir oil: “These people do not 
own oil, they only sit on it". 

Tile Western attitude towards 
the Arab use of what has been 
commonly called “oil weapon" 
is primarily based on the weak 
control exercised by Arabs over 
their energy resources. The mo- 
ral of the story is not the fic- 
tional sovereignty and quasi- 
legal ownership of the oil resour- 
ces but the ability to use these 
resources, whether it is oil, 
bonds or petrodollars. 

it is also a fact of life that oil 
gave new boost to the inherited 
Lribal allegiances and regional 
squabbles which added to the 
schism of the Arab World. That 
.is why Arab unity is not relevant 
today as it was in the Fifties and 
Sixties.. All Arab Gulf regimes 
found in this balkanisation a 
haven for their privileged oil 
revenues, resisting any attempts 
towards Arab unity, seeing it as 
a threat to its newly found 
wealth. 

With oil money pouring in, the 
search for establishing smalt re- 
gional economic- political enti- 
ties was now supreme. This was 
the raison ddtre Tor the em- 
ergence or the modern state in 
the Arab Gulf as we know it 
now. This resulted in a new phe- 
nomenon that could be labelled 
as “oil nationalism", where ex- 
aggerated emphasis is made on 
their sovereignty, financial con- 
tributions and economic achieve- 
ments, with the purpose of 
showing these small states as an 
ultimate reality. 

What added insult to iniurv 
Was that the level of individual 
income from oil revenue in these 
countries has become a factor of 
differentiation between one Arab 
and another. It Is well- observed 
m most cases, that this attitucte 
has driven a wedge between (he 
rich Arabs, getting richer, and 
the poor Arabs, getting poorer. 
At the same time, oil money in- 
crcased the polarisation between 
Ihd haves and the have-nots 
They formed the rich man's club 
and the poor man’s club. The in- 
crease hud a different impact on 
the former than on the latter 


Labour migration from the lat-' 
ter to the former has become a 
lever to exert pressure on deci- 
sion making in both countries 
and has created a negative aspect 
in their relationship. “Oil 
nationalism" lias become a wea- 
pon of mutual blackmail ^ l ween 
Arab oil countries (the nen) and 
Arab non-oil counlrii : (the 

poor). The “oil counlrk.," em- 
ploy tens of thousands workers 
and expatriates from the “non- 
oil countries" who are the nerve 
centre of their economic life. 
These workers and expatriates 
remit to their own countries 
millions of dollars each year 
which has itself become a major 
form of its invisible earning. 
This has created a certain brain- 
drain on the non-oil countries. It 
has also developed consumer ha- 
bits. copied from the oil rich 
countries that (he poorer coun- 
tries can ill afford. 

The blackmail circle comes 
into effect when the oil countries 
threaten to expel these workers 
and replace them wilh more do- 
cile and cheaper workforce, i.e. 
Asians for Arabs, as a way exert- 
ing pressure on non- oil countries 
for certain political favours. A 
response to this pressure is 
counter blackmail when the non- 
oil countries threaten to use 
their expatriates and labour 
force to destabilise the regimes 
concerned. This vicious circle is 
not easy to break. 

To my mind, oil money failed 
to become instrumental in any 
Arab unity scheme. It also failed 
to fuel the economic growth in 
non- oil Arab countries and in- 
creased Arab economic inter- 
dependence. Because Arab unity 
is a political decision enforced by 
political forces and leadership, 
and not by simple economic at- 
tractions. how important they 
might look. 

It is difficult to rationalise that 
oil was or is a factor in bringing 
the Arab nation together or ulti- 
mately providing a basic need for 
Arab national- security, regard- 
less of international circum- 
stances, inter- Arab political 
struggle and economic ambi- 
tions. 1 believe it Is simply a 
story of a failure. 


Now let us consider what is 
essential in my opinion to the 


understanding of the changes 
that are bound lu befall the Arab 
if oil is no more the dominant 
factor in their lives. 

The first is the re-emergence 
of Arab nationalism National- 
ism arrived in the Arab World in 
isolation. Thai is. wuli«mt lib- 
eralism. democracy or lunnaniu 
rian aims. This has b- :n the 
main reason why nationalism 
there to this very day has taken 
so much more frequently the 
form of chauvinism, of emo- 
tional aggression and of opposi- 
tion to everything foreign, ra- 
ther than that of genuine patriot- 
ism. The Arabs argued — which 
is only partly true — that it any- 
thing was indeed wrong ww 
them, it is primarily the fault o 
Western imperialism and Zion® 
aggression but never their ow 
The underlying reason to 1111 ' 
stale of affairs is the profound 
dissatisfaction with existing re- 
gimes, the belief in P a,r '?‘| 
duty to bring about a radical 

change. 

This leads to the return ^de- 
mocracy. The changes lhal . 
rc- emergence of Arab natx . 
ism are bound to result in 
take place in the form oj ®. 
liberalisation in the PgJgJ 
regimes of most Arab 
servalive countries. Libera ls 
here does not mean demacW 

in the way it is understood | 

practiced in the West- 

should be remembered is ^ 
parliamentary rule ° r what 

under that name in Engaj* 
the 1 8lh century and » " 
other countries, 
and Spam in the C f oin 

was not so very different ^ 


nrao economic inter- was not so very “"r : he *r; 
ice. Because Arab unity the state of affairs in ^ 
ical decision enforced by World today. The P re “ L 3 ]|, 
forces and leadership, tern democracy is. 
by simple economic at- fairly recent acluevem 


It will mean that ,he * e .J!ljK 
will have to lake inl ^ educ aie 
growing needs of lhe r [j C ipjl 
class, in wanting l J P ^ 

in the decision-making f . 

and share in its te&*g a 
They want to be con l ^ 
not told. This educated d ^ 
whom millions °L schools 

been spent in P r ° vld "!jj 0 |arsl>iP 
universities and * " a su b 
abroad, and which is J 
stantial majority 'of PJ ( fif 

tion* was seduced m in i i ^ 

teen years by being m 

in the oil loot. This ® 
evaporated in the P 


t 

scenario for the Gulf 


, lf , or so. The loci is no more 
for grabbing So now they 
i to assert themselves m 
■'her ways. 

I must emphasise here that the 

■ (nMnd for sharing in the 
vision* making process docs 
: J mean that they want it share 
government. In other words, 
u’wrenot after toppling their 
winies. as much as they ure al- 
•'( demanding a recognition ol 
nir sums. i.e. that they repre 
,‘ n , ihe body- politic and their 
'-maiids are a share in the deci- 
:', fl making. They are neither 
.mpeting with their ruling fu- 
-ili e 5 nor threatening to replace 
•oft Against this gentle twist 
■he arm. these regimes will 
-n to a neo* patriarchy which is 
)uod to create a new system of 
jjflidpaiion for its educated el- 
: where its opinion and energy 
..•aid be channelled. 

You might say that there is 
.-oihing to be optimistic about. 

. [;c answer is that it is not all 
. iitti either. Somewhere else in 
• i-f Arab World other exper- 
. vnls in democracy are taking 
; ;'i;e and some or them are quite 

■ ;!Duine The trend in Egypt to- 
-jrds consolidating the multi- 

: pity parliamentary democracy 
. > i beginning that needs more 
:* to blossom, but certainly 

■ veld not be reversed under any 
1 Mine regime without a costly 
> --ale. Kuwait's parliamentary 
1 iaocracy is another healthy 
-i ngn in the right direction, and 

■ « of the brilliant imaginative 
; v.ups (hat Al- Sabah, the Kuwaiti 
| *ling family, ever envisaged. It 
v liven the Kuwaiti regime a 

-einendous boost and made it 
;'i) its one upmanship card 
■li-a-vis its partners in the GCC 
f'lh great skill, despite the 
'-«y security situation inside 
kjwit Itself today as a result of 
'te Iraqi- Iran War. 

The Kuwaitis suspended their 
[ifliamenlary democracy for 
'V years at the beginning of the 
-jqi-lran War, on the grounds 
'f national security and a stale 
-t war on their doorstep necessi- 
: that. They discovered in 

;r course, that the suspension 
parliamentary democracy did 
'Enhance their national secur- 
1 i, 1 i * ost toem Uieir diplo- 
§ Jicedge over the rest of their 
g neighbours. It is hoped, in 
course and with lime, Lhat 
| ”J ain will resume tho-.par- 





Fury of a senseless war — smoke billows from a burning tanker In Hie Gulf 


read Lhe writing on the wall. 
These are not earth shattering 
steps, but ones in the right direc- 
tion. 


' ^ uiwr * UtlJ - 

; :,S ar y democracy it esta- 
; H?| -r!? h ils independence in 
«r ' Ihis very democracy was 
'St ? sl j Umeiua i ' n forcing the 
10 drup his claim on Bah- 
V .J?. a .P arl .°f Iran and assert 
, * b, dentity. Democracy, in 
iiL/It ls ;C°ntagious and it is 
wj n , 9* at toe Kuwaiti exper- 
i,ll ° ne form or another, 
i> Jir pread 10 the rest of the 

lamS? ha j moved towards par- 
,2^“ flry , democracy, by recall- 
liiin n °! . Pttrliament to sit 
r ( «mlv nd £? ldin8 by-elections 
Wri coup against 

5l tn louiparH Sudan ,s a welcome 
kmanH? F m S « multi- party sys- 
irv f ‘ ,ll y Hedged parliament- 
^xhf: rnmenl - Lebanon is 


•:n vtar. „p . enaureo 

i«5rTL?- c,V|1 WBr - Notasin- 
lni„n S?V 0| L as ‘ led f° r its abo- 
rair er shiro e i ed ' demanding a 
rfSe iUaiiup C r 11 11 and a mo re rep- 
mmrarv „[f rm of il - 0n the 
tgreemi!,, ,5 only unanimous 
^at the Lebanese 
flie ii in r»i • a decade of viole- 
i ^iystpm laj| i the ' r parliament- 
llle a A nd toeir freedom of 
that c a e n s ' All these are signs 
fhe re -. 0 ^ r be dismissed easily, 
^ooliihic Arab regimes. 
l ' er you ;.i t , h ?P crat,c °r vvhat- 
them, cannot but 


Secondly, the decline in oil 
revenues would mean certain 
geographical changes, as much 
as a change in the power centres 
in the Arab World. Without oil. 
the map of the Arabian Penin- 
sula would have lo be redrawn. 
Let us consider the following' ■ 
scenario: 

M .Countries like Qatar would 
be affected. Without oil. Doha is 
no more important than Dliah- 
ran. Wilh the close relationship 
between the two Wahabi ruling 
families of Saudi Arabia and Qa- 
tar. Al-Thani of Qatar will have 
to accept a more closer lies with 
Al-Saud, in the same Way that 
other sheikhs accepted the rule 
of King Abdul Aziz, seventy 
years ago. 

2) Bahrain's heart lies with 
Kuwait, but its financial interest 
lie with Saudi Arabia. The Ku- 
waitis will be sad lo see it go. 
With the newly built causeway 
linking Bahrain and Saudi Ara- 
bia. Bahrain is no more an is- 
land. The causeway will cement 
the economic ties with Saudi 
Arabia that il would be imposs- 
ible for Bahrain to choose. As 
Bahrain had Ihe least to. benefit 
from the oil boom, it will have 
the least lo lose from its disap- 
pearance. It is a country or in- 
dustrious people who have man- 
aged to build since independence 
in 1971 an infrastructure of 
light industries, banking, leisure 
complexes and other services 
that will remain useful, It not in- 
dispensable to the Saudis. 

Although Bahrain played a ma- 
jor role throughout the history or 
the Gulf and Al- Khalifa, the rul- 
ing family, are the second long- 
est ruling family in the. Arab 
World ( who celebrated their 200 
years of rule in 1 983) it would 
become what Macao, not Hong 
Kong, is to China today. 

3) The United Arab Emirates 
would be no longer relevant, as 
is hardly a viable stale alnce f l[ 
was created in 1971 ° u ?[ 
patchwork of seven lHtte e she, f ^; 
doms. With its inefficient red 
eral administration 11 fa,Ied 
oav its civil servants their saia 
rfes on time month afier month. 

It has failed to P a * »■« r ?“!SS 
commitment to mosr of JU Arab 
or Third World organisatious h 
has basked in the glory of finding 
in ils president, ?heikhZayed.a 
very amiable man. who is first 
among equals td rule seven little 
sheikhdoms, jfhich depend on 
handouts froyh rich Abu Dhabi 
and whose rulers suffer from 


certain amount of vanity. < 

Oman as a power wilh hisiuri- ' 
cal and geographical claims on 
what was called until recently 
the Coast of Oman or (he Truciul 
Coast, would Imve to step in. 
Every stale which forms now the 
components of the UAE had. be- 
fore independence, the word 
“Oinani" describing the nation- 
ality of its citizens in every pass- 
port issued. The geopolitical fac- 
tors are extremely important to 
Oman: Omani territory is cut off 
by the UAE's Sheikhdom of Fu- 
gaira. The UAE is considered by 
many Omanis as an artificial sl- 
ate created out of political conve- 
nience. It will be the most natu- 
ral take-over among the scenario 
we present. Already one third of 
the UAE armed forces are made 
up of Omanis, and huge number 
of expalriol Omanis work in the 
UAE and commute weekly or on 
holidays to Muscat and Salalah. 

Oman's ruling family, Al-Bou 
Said, is regarded as the oldest 
continuous ruling family in the 
whole of the Arab World (250 
years) and it would be natural for 
Al - Nahyan of Abu Dhabi and Al- 
Maktoum of Dubai and Al- Qa- 
simi of Sharjah and Ras Al- 
Khaima. who were originally at 
one stage or another subjects or 
on the payroll of the Sultan of 
Oman, to come under the Omani 
flag again. Logically, all the 
UAE sheikhdoms will become 
additional Wilayels (provinces) 
of the Sultanate, with the prob- 
able exception of Dubai, who for 
commercial and entrepreneu- 
rial reasons, might remain as 
semi-independent enclave play- 
ing the role of Hong Kong to 
Oman. For these reasons Oman 
has always aspired to play a 
greater role in the affairs of Ara- 
bia, than it is allowed to at the 
moment. Oman’s moment might 
come when the oil runs out. 

4) Kuwaiti's options are li- 
mited and depend on a number of 
factors at the precise moment of 
redrawing the map. Its viable op- 
tion from a self- preservation 
point of view is to remain in- 
dependent. It must neutralise 
Iraq, the country with historical 
claim to Kuwait which attempted 
to annex It after independence in 
1961. To be able lo do that it has 
to keep Iraq busy on either its 
Iranian or Syrian fronts. At the 
same time il must not only retain 
its democratic parliamentary sys- 
tem and its semblance of a free 
press, but strengthen it loo. It 
must also naturalise the ex- pa- 
triot Arabs who constitute two- 
thirds of its population by grant- 
ing them equal citizenship, and 
do away with the present semi- 
apartheid system, where two dif- 
ferent nationalities are offered, 


one first class and lhe other -sec- 
ond class. The ex- patriot Arabs, 
once given equal rights and the 
feeling of greater security and 
belonging in Kuwait, will prove 
to be the bastion of ils defence 
and not a lineal to ils national 
security as they are viewed now. 

5) Saudi Arabia will become 
bigger bul probably fitter. The 
effect of the winds of change af- 
ter the annexation of both Bah- 
rain and Qatar would have u 
healthy, even decisive influence 
in liberalising the regime. Il 
would have ihe manpower and 
service industries from Bahrain 
but probably nothing from Qatar. 
Hence, Saudi Arabia would have 
Hie added prestige by unifying 
some parts of Arabia 

6) The Gulf Co-operation 
Council t GCC) as we know it to- 
day would have to accept a cer- 
tain clipping of its wings. It 
would not remain a rich man's 
club, and it would lose some of 
its financial muscle that it would 
not be able to flex as it does now. 
The GCC has to accept, if il 
wants to remain viable as a re- 
gional organisation, the two- 
Yemens or the one unified 
Yemen, and more importantly, 
lo welcome Iraq as a Gulf state, 
into Us fold, after rejecting il 
and ignoring it for so long. With 
Saudi Arabia, Oman. Yemen. 
Kuwait and Iraq, the GCC will 
strengthen its claim to represent 
the whole of the Arabia and the 
Gulf, as much as it justifies its 
national security purposes. It 
might surprisingly become more 
pivotal in playing a decisive role 
in any future Arab unity plans. 


Thirdly, the Arab World is so 
intimitely intertwined with the 
wider world that the region's po- 
litical problems are perilously 
likely to involve outsiders — as 
they have done over the past 
years. In order to give our scena- 
rio some credibility, we have to 
view the wider implications of 
redrawing the map of Arabia. 

As we know, the Arab Gulf has 
been continuously interlocked 
politically wilh the West in be- 
coming almost an appendage of 
Western power system. I he Ara- 
bian Peninsula served the West 
as a convenient arena in which 
European and American rivalries 
could be fought out wilh little 
risk, lo the point that the politi- 
cal integrity of the Gulf exists so 
far on Western sufferance. 

Political inliativos generated 
within the area, are undertaken 
more than in other parts of the 
world wilh an eye to the reaction 
of the outside world. The Middle 


economy - 


East is the most internationa- 
lised diplomatic system in the 
world. This state of affairs has 
long been generally accepted by 
all coiicc riicd parlies, jntra — 
and extra — regional, haves and 
, have- not s, radicals and reac- 
tionaries. 

For roughly the last two centu- 
ries the Arab World has been 
more consistently and more tho- 
roughly trapped in great power 
politics than any other part of 
the Third World. This distinctive 
political experience continuing 
from generation to generation 
has left its mark on Arab politi- 
cal altitudes and actions. Thai is 
why in the Arab World in general 
and in the Gulf in particular, 
everything is rclaied to every- 
thing vise, and the patterns of 
alliance- making and breaking 
are always easy. Outsiders ure 
usually brought in until all are 
involved The diplomacy of the 
region is characterised by un ex- 
aggerated combination of seem- 
ingly minor, local issues and ma- 
jor international concerns. The 
boundaries dividing local, 
national, regional and inter- 
mitinnul are hluncii. 

In order to predict the inler- 
nni ional altitude towards such 
mujni changes in Arabia, und 
why il is import ant lor lhe West 
tu support and help the establish- 
ment or such new political enti- 
ties. we have to understand why 
Western imperialism in the Arab 
World blended wilh and built on 
existing political structures. The 
West would luce a great diffi- 
culty in maintaining stability and 
security in the region because of 
the conflicting interests of the 
various states and sheikhdoms. 
Hence, the only realistic solution 
is to introduce a form of integra- 
tion — as indicated in our scena- 
rio — among them. That, and 
(hat alone, would stabilise, the 
region and guarantee its secur- 
ity. Within a secure and stabi- 
lised region, it would be possible 
to introduce programmes to 
develop the region economically 
and liberalise the regimes politi- 
cally. 

To relieve Ihe West from any 
long-term political and economic 
commitments and to reduce the 
high costs of such commitments, 
it would be more beneficial and 
constructive to deal with four big 
and strong stales rather than 
dealing with seven small and 
weak states. Furthermore, be- 
cause the Gulf possesses a dis- 
tinctive diplomatic culture, wis- 
dom has it lhal things are never 
so good nor so bad as (hey seem. 
Rarely does a single political 
force, whether an outside great 
power or regional power, have 
the ability to impose its will or 
even to' set in motion major new 
changes. 

Changes are hard to come by. 
but if they do they must bring 
with them a new concept of secu- 
lar and liberal intervention. The 
West will have lo accept the new 
> orientations in the Gulf with a 
straight face, which would mean 
it has to abandon any notion of 
f using military force. 


Let me sum up by quoting a 
very well known golden rule of 
Arab diplomacy: it is called 

SHA'RAT MUAW1YA (The Hair 
of Muuwiya) : 


“ Should there be but one hair 
between me and the others. I 
would not have 11 cut: for If they 
slacken It 1 would pull, and if 
they pull It 1 would slacken It 
some. ' * 

l£( us hope Lhat this exercise 
in optimism would prove that it 
has not cut the hair or the Cuir 
but has indeed been completely 
restyled. 
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Spot sterling rates 


London metals 


l ('.P) — closing iPur r* a res at i.-sr* 

, v.r, o:r ryrsriAY, 2 -juiy: 

1.3 

5*./it:lbla:o :.3«.7.n-3n (2.3;V«-.3GV)) 
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niiLA.lt: 6. 3103-. 320.3 ( j. 3-723-7 3 ) 


Copper 
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LOUDON (AP) — LONDON HE T AL EXCHANGE , AFTERNOON SESSION, 
CLOSING PRICES 

(POUND STERLING PER METRIC TON) 

(SILVER OUOTED IU PENCE PER TROY OUNCE) 

MONDAY'S TOTAL SALE5 WITH TUESDAY'S MARKET TONES. 

COPPER HIGH GRADE CATHODES: CASH 1083.50-13e4.3G 
(1077.00-1077.50) SETTLEMENT 1087.00 (1076.53) 3 i»0 1001 .00-1071. ft 
( 1087 .00-1087. 50) SALES: 110,300 TONE: BARELY STEADY. 

STANDARD CATHODES: CASH 1063.00-1071.00 (1053.00-1060.00) 
SETTLEMENT 1077.00 11061.00) 3 MO 1079.00-1081 .00 ( 1074 .OtO- 1076.fi) 
aALES: SOO TONE: IDLE. 

STANDARD TIN: CASH 9545-9558 (3555-9560) SETTLEMENT 9550 (9510) 

3 HO 9425-9426 (9400-9405) SALES: 4,745 TONE: BARELY. STEADY. 

HIGH GRADE TIN: CASH 3570-9560 (9555-3360) SETTLEMENT 9600 
(9515) 3 MO 9430-9440 (9405-9415) SALES: 700 TONE: OUIET. ■ 

LEAD: CASH 305.00-306.03 (302.09-393.00) SETTLEMENT 307.00 
(303.00) 3 MO 303.50-304.00 (301.00-302.00) SALES: 15,875 TOHCi 
3ARELY STEADY. 

HIGH GRADE ZINC: CASH 620.00-625.00 (621.00-623.00) SETTLEMENT 

625.00 (623.00) 3 MO 620.00-625.00 (621.00-623.00) SALES: 1,425 
TONE: IDLE. 

STANDARD ZINC: CASH 611.00-612.00 (609.00-610.00) SETTLEMENT 

613.00 (613*00) 3 MO 592.00-593-00 (591.00-592.00) SALES: 21,200 
TtoNEi BARELY STEADY, QUIET. 

SILVER: (LOTS OF 10,000 PER TROY OUNCE) CASH 451.00-452.00 
(462.00-463.00) SETTLEMENT 456.50 (463.00) 3 MO 465.00-466.50 
(475.50-476.00) SALES: 359 TONE: QUIET. 

SILVER: (LOTS OF 2,000 PER TROY OUNCE) CASH 451.00-452.00 
(462.00-463.00) SETTLEMENT 456.50 (463.00) 3 MO 465.00-466.50 
(475.50-476.00) SALES: 2 TONE: IDLE. 

ALUMINIUM: CASH 761.50-762.50 (759.00-759.50) SETTLEMENT 763.00 
(755.50) 3 MO 784.00-785.00 (781.50-782.00) SALES: 137,775 T0NEl 
STEADY. ■- . 

. NICKEL: CASH 4040-4050 ( 4000-4010) SETTLEMENT 4055 (3993) 3 ^ 
;4O50-4O5.5 ( 4000-4010) SALES: 4,494 TONE: STEADY. 


NEW YORK (AP) — SPOT NONFERROUS METAyL PRICES TUESDAY, 2~ JUL 
■ ■ ( ALL ; RR I CES i N? (J , S . VDOLt A R S ) •! •' 

ALUMINUM; - 43.60 CENtS PER iPOUND, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSE! 


MON.' 


: : COPPER -; q 7 5/9r70 CENTS ;'A7“P"oWf7''u7s . BEST I N AT I ONS . ~ 
j ,, \QOPPEB ljOi- ; -CC NTS; PER * PQOsiD,. NY - COMEX SPOT MONTH ClOSEP 

; a;pouno;!.V : - 
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t«AR ; >.6? 1/4 >.70 ? i/a i;;68 ; :l/2 ; .3.7a' i/V ^69 : V 


v ^^47 cents: a .'Round 1 , del i^ered. ■ . 

•■■■. . • ■ ' '■ 6 T A L S'ivltfp E K: / coa^.d S : V t E PRICE PER LDi;) 
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finance 


Tokyo 

stock 


TOKYO (AP) - 

- Closing Tues- 

day 2- July 

Tokyo stock 1 

[Japanese Yen) 
Aaahi Chem 

910' 

Bank of Tokyo 

803 

Banyu 

788 

Canon Caro 

1,180 

c. Itoh 

432 

Dal-ichi Kan 

1,700 

Fuji Photo 
Fujitsu 

1.980 

1,020 

Hitachi 

741 

[suzu 

415 

Kajima 

310 

Kansai 

1,880 

Kawasaki Steel 

149 

Komatsu 

472. 

Kubota 

355 

Matsushita 

1 ,400i 

Mazda 

470 

Mitsu Chem 

510 

Mitsui 

400 

NEC 

•1,050 

Nippon Oil 

922. 

Nippon St 

159 

Nissan 

640 

Pioneer 

1.850 

Slurp 

898 

Sony 

4,080 

.Sumitomo. 

268 

Takeda 

838 

Teijin 

483 

Tokio Mar 

920 

Toray 

485 

Toshiba El 

369 

Toyota 

1,270' 


Silver 


LWDON (AP) — Closing 
Lorion silver for Wednesday 
i-Jnly: 


Spot 4S3.00 Pence (594.00 
(totj) 

3 Mo 466.50 (604.80) 
|Mo 479.75 (616.30) 
lYr 505.35 (641.50) 

S, “P *‘00 pence from the 
fixing ■ 


*AN(Star) Pris on 
Wednesday 3 July 1985 were 
“.follow*:. . . 

!r j'ffiJ'I®® P® 1- sramme 
j ! ? * • J . 5 5 0 per gramme 
ri^Vj/P 4. 200 per gramme 

U3l“^ amra ' <9999) JD 
JD29 ' 50 ° 
'JttrasStf®”- 00 * 


Dollar lower, 
gold higher 


LONDON ( AP) — The US dollar edged lower in early Eu- 
ropean trading Wednesday after a key American interest 
rate slipped. Gold prices moved up. 

Dealers said trading on both currency and bullion mar- 
kets was light in advance of the US Independence Dav 
holiday Thursday. 

Currency traders attributed the dollar's weakness to a 
fall In the Federal funds rate, the Interest rate banks 
charge each other for overnight cash loans. 

But the dealers stressed that trading was listless and 
little direction was likely In the market until Friday, 
when US unemployment figures are due to be released. 
They are expected to proride new clues about the health 
of the American economy. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe' s business 
day begins, the dollar slipped to a closing 248.13 Yen 
from Tuesday's 248. 20. Later, in London, it was quoted 
at 248.10 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at midmorning, compared "with late 
Tuesday: 

— 3.0415 West German Marks, down from 3.0455 

— 2.5430 Swiss Francs, down from 2.5480 

— 9.2565 French Francs, down from 9.27?5 

— 3.4237 Dutch Guilders, down from 3.4350 

— 1,938.75 Italian Lire, down from 1,947.50 

— 1.35705 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3573 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1.3070, 
more expensive than Tuesday’s 1.3042. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $310.00 a 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 309.50. At 
midmorning Tuesday, the City' s five major bullion deal- 
ers ftxed a recommended price of $310.40. 

In Zurich, the noon bid price was $310.30, up from 
308.10 late Tuesday.. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold rose the equivalent of 14 
cents to close at a bid 311.84. 

In New York Tuesday', gold gained 80 cents to close at 
309.80. 

Silver was quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price 
of $5.89 a troy ounce, up from Tuesday’ s 5.88. 


LONDON (AP) — London 
gold prices (in US dollars per 
troy ounce) on 3 July: 

London • 310.80 bid 
Paris 310.27 fixed 

Frankfurt 310.42 fixed 

Zurich 310.50 bid 

Hong Kong 311.84 bid 



Foreign Currency 


Currencies Wed Thurs Fii Mon Tues 

DM 3.0610 3.0560 3.0240 3.04775 3.0385 

FF 9.3265 9.3350 9.2350 9.2650 9.2675 

Yen 249.15 248.45 248.95 248.75 248.45 



9.425 


9.375 


9.325 


9.275 


9.225 


250.00 


249.50 


249.00 


248.50 


248.00 



Wed Thurs Frl Mon Tues' 


Days 

Markets 

London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Friday 

317.75 

317.40 

317.04 


Monday 

313.900 

315.670 

315.05 


Tuesday 

308.25 

311.29 

310.50 


London 


Zurich 


.Hons Ko*g 




What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M: 

2 Yearn 

3 Years , 

4 Years ■. 

5 Years ■ 


US $ DM; 


SF . 


7 117 16 
7 11/16 
7 3/4 

7 7/8 : 

8 1/16 

8 1/4 

9 1/4 

9 5/8 

10 

,10 1/4 . 


5 3/8 
5 3/8/ 
5 3/8 
5 7/16 
5 1/2 

5 9/16 

6 1/16 
6 3/8 , 
6 3/8 

6 3/8 ' 


10 5/16 
10 7/16 
10 9/16 

10 3/4 

11 

11 174 


6 5/8 
6 5/8 
6 5/8 
6 9/15 
6 9 / 16 j 
6 9/16 


12 1/2 


(Source: Finance and! Credit Corporation) 
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Recovery or recession? 
Third World at the crossroads 
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LONDON — American economic 
slowdown exposed the pressure 
on Western Europe and Japan at 
the Bonn summit to quicken 
their growth. 

No-one seems to be . obliging 
yet, but the effects on develop- 
ing countries of the US slide and 
the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development's 
response require close scrutiny, 
and cautious action by govern- 
ments. 

Few Third World countries 
failed to benefit from the Ameri- 
can import boom, though some 
sacrificed agricultural balance 
(with gung-ho cash crop cam- 
paigns) to scoop up badly- needed 
dqllars. <* 

But with the sagging of lliollS 
economy has re-emerged the 
specter of protectionism, parti- 
cularly American meusures hurt- 
ful to Third World exporters nnd 
copycat behaviour among US all- 
ies. 

European growth could dispel 
this shadow, but when and how? 
The questions cannot be an- 
swered so soon after Bonn's 
failure in May to address debt, 
trade or world recovery, but 
their implications are clear. 

Much international economic 
optimism hinges on the US slow- 
down somehow synchronizing 
with Western European refla- 
tion. but this isn't happening. 

Japan seems unwilling to in- 
crease public borrowing to push 
Us growth higher than the 
present 5 per cent — roughly 3 
per cent more than the Untied 
Stales. 

*. In Western Europe, popular 
resistance and the risk of higher 
inflation at a lime of rampant 
unemployment is certain to inhi- 
\ bit growth In West Germany, rind 
Britain. Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
readied positively to US reflation 
• pleas, but German industry 
seems less enthusiastic. 


WITH THE American economy slowing down, the pressure 
Is on Western Europe and Japan to sustain global economic 
growth, but so far they’re not obliging. The Third World 
may take heart from the prospect of lower oil prices, lnter- 
est rates and dollar, but it’s not as simple as that. 


Investment expansion that 
could revive European econom- 
ics and eventually expand the 
market Tor Third World efforts 
remains a remote possibility. 

Yet aside from Star Wars, no 
other major propellant Tor these 
stolid economies appears in 
sight. 

So who else could push for re- 
flation? 

Not only is a balanced global 
recovery in doubt, the chances 
of help in a shrinking world eco- 
nomy reaching the most vulner- 
able group of nations are uncer- 
tain. 

Some reasons arc obvious. 

US interest rates are declining 
in response to slower growth 




minimize ad- 

, ~ . ■ . vantage from lower rales at a 

Despite support in both coun- time of slow growth. 

• tries, i for President Reagan's . 

Strategic Defence' initiative Recam Hphr ' Q - u ^ .. 
•('/Star Wars") programme, .must: be seen 
mainly in. expectation of a tech- have* ;They 

nological expansion windfall, big written i y nts 1 J 1 ® 1, 
' industry is reluctant to ski store • *• he — °“* Come : the 

. by the conservative governments 
of Margaret Thatcher* and Kohl. 

— It does not expect either gov- 
. etnment to be re-elected. 


Before that, the developing 
economics must ponder the risk 
of recession resulting from a 
combination of shrinking Wes- 
tern markels. fussier commer- 
cial lenders and exacting pre- 
scriptions for reform imposed by 
institutional lenders, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

Already, in the Opec countries 
recession is setting in, as eco- 
nomies dependent on oil for the 
bulk of their revenue contract 
with reduced earnings. 

Growth' figures worldwide 
have been misleading. The global 
real gross growth average ( about 
7 per cent) in 1983 and 191 
was reflected more by the I 
phenomenon than Third Woi 
gains. 

In the Northern countries, an 
impending oil price decline is 
seen as an antidote to the recess- 
ionary poison, hut in the Third 
World the advantages are less 
certain. 

Out of 120 developing nat- 
ions, only 13 are members of 
Opec; this should mean declining 

e rices hurl the small group bul 
sue fit the rest. Realities are 
t more complex, however. 

Recession in the Gulf has cut 
revenues from worker remit- 
tances in Muslim African 
nations, particularly Egypt. Su- 
dan. Morocco. Somalia and Dji- 
bouti, in the subcontinent of In- 
dia, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh, as well as in Thai- 
land. Mauritius and the Philip- 
pines. ' 

Recession in Saudi Arabia has 
hit across the board Asian. Eu- 
ropean and American firms, and 
caused job losses in native indus- 
tries. 

Oil- related reversals In Nigeria 
have led to an unprecedented hu- 
man upheaval, with mass depor- 
tation of foreign Africans to the * 
1990 s, the debt pVoblehi'wili re? ■ countries that depended on- 
(urn with a vengeaj^; aceordmg' remittances. .;•• 
to most analyses of the. slop-gap ' Above all, Opeo revenue losses " 
arrangements ■ made over fhS wCll te T 6 U in l^e ^ ^e\rel^fng 

■ nahnHp Hiai ■ _ : i _ _ ■ « • 


By Sajtd Rlzvl 

Compass Features 


rales recorded (his week were 
the lowest in seven years. 

Sympathetic response else- 
where is natural, os is Third 
World relief at falling debt ser- 
vice levels. 

But will the debt burden 
lighten in proportion to any drop 
in export revenues brought on 
by protectionism in the North? 

Examples will differ from 
country to country, and whether 
the Third World nations as ia 
group will , move closer to recov- 
ery; remains in doubt. 

The vagaries of interest- rate 
fluctuations on debtor nations 
are so vast as to 


past year! 
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.Report Qn Shobokshis’ 

4ebt ripe ill August ; 

RESGHFpULlNG of mor 6 than $400 million . In general pdr- 
boss debt by the : Shohok^hl . brothers, the prominent Saudi ■ 
"Wblab contractors, appears 16 be making good progress, v 
.August i A)l and- Jfabd Shobokshl -announced that ' the ■ 

ifOUB .WlBlSrrinollia i VV.i* kallilllMii ■(> J.Ll A — — ■ : _ii '-rn± : 


;■ petober , Genera I Agencies Cpr p. {GAC) V- * $ep- . 

^wte wn^ruction con^er^QWUed by the Shobokshl Qrobb 


; JWiJtoWr \pwy hired by the Shobokshi brothi , 

srimtHracltithf Hfo* a*** -*•*-»-**•. -«■ 

national an^Arabib 
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nations that increasingly have 
turned to the newly, rich coun- 
tries as sources of revenue oth- 
erwise denied them by barriers 
imposed in the . industrialized • 
countries.; • 

, Nor! are .declining bit prices a :'* 
■;! future economic • 

. ; slablUtjp. The pricefall during - ; 

* . 1 983+555^9 beeh less the: resiift 
■ conspryatlonihan .Industrial. '•? : 

slowdown and unem^lpyrnenti .•>' 

serin 1 &s &% 

\ . tffiithljant Wr 7 world,' Economy, ' : 
global. buoyancy should be vle\ved '• 
!■■, pa p l^bosi to Ihe pil mirkei. ;!:. 

’■‘Y,3 I ? recently es- ! 

; tlrtated mM, : g IQ. pgr.cept ;depre% 

.ci at! o p Itt. (ho, aoll a it ivould sti 

-■ nl#* . rttaVnlnhor. . 


Real GNP growth in OECD countries 


Country 


United States 
Japan 

West Germany 
France 

United Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 

All OECD 


9fa of 
OECD 
GNP 
(1982) 

40.4 

14.0 

8.7 
7.1 

6.4 
4.6 

3.8 

100.0 


Growth (*) 1984 ] 935 


1986 


I 983 ( Hi) ( 


( 9Q fa 


- 2.1 

3.3 
- 1.0 
2.0 

2.3 
-0.5 
-4.4 

-0.3 


6.8 

5.8 

2.6 

1.7 
2.4 
2.6 

4.7 

4.9 


3.25 

5.25 
2.50 

1.25 

3.25 

2.25 
'3.25 

3.25 


2.75 

4.50 

2.75 

2.00 

2.50 

1.75 
3.25 

1.75 


.‘.'iSffi' Ch " nges from prevlous ye “ r ’ 

Source; OECD, May I 9 g$ 

I !^ ris | - based Organi zat io n for Economic Co-operation 
and Development brings together Australia. Austria fcf 

f. 1U 5 1 i C f na ? a ; 9 en r rk ' Finland, France, Greece. Its 
tend, Ireland. Italy, Japan, Luxembourg. Netherlands, New 

TmS! * frugal Spain, Sweden, SwitzeriuL 

many ’ Umled ^ in 8 dom - United Slates and West Ger- 
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Impact of lower oil price 

How a $2 

4-a- barrel oil price would affect produc- 

ers and consumers: 



Producer 

Revenue loss 

Debt interest 

Combined 


(S m) 

savings (S m) 

impact 




(S m) 

Algeria 

-925 

182 

-743 

Ecuador 

-280 

109 

-171 

Gabon 

-243 

10 

-233 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

-1,985 

238 

-1,737 

(non-Opec) 

Mexico 

-300 

112 

-188 

(non-Opec) 

• -2,318 

1,120 

-1,198 

Nigeria 

-2,500 

210 

-2,290 * 

Venezuela 

-2,362 

420 

-1,942 • 

Consumer 

Oil savings 

Debt interest 

Combined, • 


(S m) 

savings ($ m) 

impact 
(S m) 

Argentina 

0 

490 

490 

Brazil 

1,337 

1,400 

2,737 . , 

Chile 

150 

224 

374 

South Korea 

812 

420 

1,232 

Philippines 

262 

126 

388 1 

Turkey 

712 

189 

901 

Source; Amcx Bank Review, i * 83 

• • •’ '. 

CHI and Saudi Arabia 

■ . 1 

How the biggest oil- based 
group is faring: 

economy in 

the 0 $ 

Year {*) 

Revenue 

Expenditure „ . 

• f 

.($ billion) 

' ($ billion) 


T978 

38.38 

43.52 

• • i-j 

198J v" 

108.88 

84.22 


1982 

. 71 77 

71.40 : 

- : !• 

1985 . 

• . 55 40 

,55.40 


C) fiscal year starting March 22 . 

«. * 

■ 1 . • • * 

L^ ; ■ - 

Source;. Amex Bank Review* 
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the world 


OPIUM : 1 Private armies protect Golden 

$30m. crackdown Triangle opium trade 


By Richard S Ehrlich 
Campus News Features 

TAUN00YI, Burma — The drug 
Sts of the United States, Eu- 
m and Asia don’t know the 
{rtsperous opium warlords who 
G them supplied with heroin 
from the mountains surrounding 
this isolated town. 

fyr is the Burmese govern- 
ed, even with backing from 
b United States, able to stop 
mi drug barons who have turned 
Ae country into the world’s blg- 
pi national exporter of illegal 

Tiunggyl. 432 km north of 
Lagoon, is the capital of Shan 
■m. origin of most of Burma's 
: ^ritus and centre of the so- 
, plied Golden Triangle, where 
tail, Thailand and Laos meet. 
Ik Golden Triangle produces 
»riv half the world's opium. 
Ik Industry is kept out of the 
mdi of national authorities by 
ns unlikely mix of private ar- 
ski. Communist guerrillas and 
kUoasllsl Chinese exiles. Gov- 
Kownt forces are losing an- of- 
si bloody battle. 

Hr Communist governments 
rfLuiand Vietnam are also su- 
nned of complicity in the 
trade. Opium is planted In 
factor and November after the 
wnoons. and the tall- 
itemmed. bulbous poppies are 
“NHied from January to 
tack In May and the early 
Jlfner, merchants roam the 
** ^ying the black, sticky 
urcotic for processing Into' her- 
ns powder. 

totei loaded with raw opium 
"escorted, by well-armed 

KL f n 0Ift \ he I»PPy field* 

•Jlp Burma a dense northern 
•Sf r °i ? sl8 (0 secret laborato- 
“; The laboratories .'refine 
of the. opium into heroin 
.Sjjf l* i smuggled through 
Jft r ®g Thailand and from 
JHjok to cities ail over the 


JJurma produces 600 tons of 
ws opium, a; year,” said a 


Western diplomat- expert in Ran- 
goon, the Burmese capital. 
“This year produced a bumper 
crop.” 

Burma's 600 tons of raw 
opium is 14 times the amount 
consumed by the United States' 
estimated 500,000 heroin ad- 
dicts, according to US govern- 
ment statistics. The Burmese 
crop can produce 60 tons of pure 
heroin which is then repeatedly 
diluted before being Injected by 
users. 

“The United Slates' main 
interest in Burma remains fo- 
cused on the narcotics prob- 
lem," the diplomat said. In 
1974, Washington provided 
Rangoon with 27 Bell helicopters 
and six fixed-wing planes pri- 
marily to fight opium smugglers 
and destroy heroin refineries. 
“The United States gives Burma 
S5 million a year In aid, 90 per 
cent of which is to keep those 
aircraft flying," the diplomat 
said. 

But the counter-measures have 
failed to dislodge Burma from top 
of the list of the world's Illicit 
opium suppliers. Last year, Bur- 
mese government soldiers sup- 
ported by air force bombard- 
ments fought their way into one 
of the heavily- fortified stron- 
gholds of opium warlord Khun 
Sa, an ethnic Shan. 

The three days of fighting in 
May 1984 In the Isolated Lo.Lo 
Chan region near the Thai border 
left nine government soldiers 
dead and 34 wounded, according 
to the area’s military comman- 
der, Brigadier Aye San. But 
Khun Sa escaped. 

Khun Sa's Shan United Army 
is reported to have between 

3.000 and 4,000 armed men in- 
volved in the narcotics smug- 
gling trade. A much bigger threat 
to the Rangoon government 
comes from the Burmese Com- 
munist Party’s 10,000 to 

15.000 armed fighters who con- 
trol six townships along (he 
Chinese border in northern 
Burma, diplomats say, 
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The Rangoon government is 
hampered In its attempts to 
crush the two groups by the exis- 
tence of about 30 other insur- 
gent groups, many of which are 
not involved in the drug trade. 
But the Burmese opium warlords 
also face competition in the Gol- 
den Triangle from dealers In 
Thailand and Laos. 

Remnants of China's national- 
ist army moved into the drug tr- 
ade In Thailand after their defeat 
and expulsion by Mao Zedong in 
1949. Last June the government 
in Bangkok resolved to re- 
establish its authority over the 
Thai area of the Golden Trian- 
gle. The area of northern Thai- 
land Is inhabited by 13.000 hill 
tribesmen under control of the 


Kuomlntang, the old nationalist 
party of Chiang Kai Shek. and is 
expected to resist rapid normali- 
zation. 

Largely due to aggressive gov- 
ernment policing, Thailand only 
produces 35 tons of illicit opium 
each year, although Thai terri- 
tory is a principal transit route 
for Burmese and Laotin narcot- 
ics. 

Laos produces 50 tons of illicit 
opium annually. Some observers 
say the Vietnamese government, 
which has thousands of troops 
stationed in Laos, is also in- 
volved In the illegal opium trade. 
Vietnamese officials blame eth- 
nic Chinese for smuggling opium 
to Vietnam from southern Laos, 
northern Cambodia and Thai- 


land. Vietnam also grows opium, 
some of it legally shipped to Eas- 
tern Europe for medical use. 

The problem of addiction is not 
limited to the industrialized 
nations. Thailand has as many or 
more heroin users than the Un- 
ited States, according to official 
statistics, and Hong Kong and 
Malaysia also have addict popu- 
lations. 

In output, the Golden triangle 
lags slightly behind the Golden 
Crescent — Pakistan, Afghanis- 
tan and Iran. US Drug Enfor- 
cement Agency officials fear any 
gains made bv suppressing illicit 
opium In the Triangle will be off- 
set bv buyers turning instead to 
the Crescent. 


Indian film idol is biggest challenger to Rajiv Gandhi 


WbmP' u » UnIted staleB 

«toif&^ d Rea PW ma y be 
mov le actor to 
S*; ^febut J he « are 
,° r oth ®rs in India, 
biggest fltojS: 
n . firm * Of output in the 

^ Is' that Reagan 

arjt Ho fe ood * tw- 

iJJ/Jf. Jhe Indians have . 
WiK ?hj?*bU . appeal to 
<%erk The first 
GRamachan- 
itai rjvf To h(s cronies and 
Wlftiki! ^butbern state of 
^\W?-jfpQears dortl- 
Him ffl bffcth.polltlcs 
1 *%- J, V'- K- ■ 1 • ’ 


ti^ wahmln, pro* 
fcp&L in the state 
1 * Wd 6 0 s,: Tamil 


™pedv-chamr- , 
t Atta;bppriBs«d, . 


: The only man to pose any seri- 
ous opposition to Prime Minister 
Rqjiv Gandhi's Congress (0 
party since Gandhi s accession to 
the premiership, JTTR has been 
playing god feir 30 years. . 

' “NTR has played lord. A 

Krishna ' .so, conv nclngly .m; 'H-/':. jB 

films," said one political obser- M. jjhy q 
ver, ‘ * * many . ordinary folk in / 'V 

Andhra are convinced he If a *^7 , H 

reincarnation of the Bod^hlw- , jW 

m-tAress jV A its*- 

parentiy the culmination -of a cl- ■■ 1 . J 

ever strategy to make individual. ■. Jc ’St 

aofo«: ; ^inSst inguishabie from 

their fp|ei. ? •;.* ; - 

voi«6 . • -a n«w p»A y 1 ;, n *S3? d . S n« s f (!> : ^42 S%Jh!- 


'■ fi.T. RAMA RAO 1 


and Rama Rao became chief 
minister. Sopn it became evident 
NTR was stronger on Image than 
administration. While his state 
continued tol; suffer from mis- 
management, 1 In mid- 1983 NTR 
switched to yegetarlanlsm and 
the saffron robes of a Hindu holy 
man. , _ \ 

“From the beginning I have 
been godly- minded," he said, 
•’and my personal favourite is 
the Krishna character. I have 
tried as much as possible to go in 
detail into the soul of Krishna." 

After sweeping three elections 
In quick succession . despite a 
wave of support for Raj[v Gandhi 
• In the last two; his position .ap- 
pears unassailable, One opposi- 
tion Congress leader, said, de- 
spairingly, , rr he , only person 
who can bring NTR down is NTR 
himself." , 


Returning from heart surgery 
in the United States last year, t 
NTR was dismissed from office j 
by the state governor ,. a Gandhi 
loyalist, on the pretext that NTR 
had lost his majority following a = 
Congress- engineered split lh.nis 1 
•party. 

With mass support Rama Rao 
ferociously fought the move, and 
, after several weeks in the wil- 
.dernesSreiurnedasohlefmlriis- 
jter after a test of strength in the' V. 
state assembly. He then called 
elections, routed the- defectoi's 1 
.and Congress (I), .and emerged : 

. stronger than ever. 1 » 


■ His ambitions have' .grown. » 

' Recently he apnounced plans tp . 
start a national party called the - 

- Bharat Desam ( Indian People's) .! 
Parky,, which will Counter Rajiv 
Garidhi’s dismissal of his folio w- 
ing as regional, arid possibly en- 
courage greater unity among the . 
fragmented national Opposition. ; ■ 


oporesaea. • voice. 7 a new . grcsB i»i 7 - - — • >; ■ • 

protect the, hbnour ff the w<. movie *gr. cd^from a humble lRftnla m ‘^ dulgefc varibus - fragmented national Opposition. ; ■ 
‘oivar V-crpre .• (60 - mlUlon) . T^lugu^ ; home v .He^of en haa to study , ^jj.pubHc^e^ idiosyncracies, ; . 

‘ JWW-". '.fpeaWng ;peop^ .. ; under ittett . HU latest was. to dress all his . . .Other opposition stalwarts,, 

■•N'.'' 1 ^ ’inem in a : new, bond of klnemp.. ; cycled 65 km Mily rer^is ecu a party's legislators In saffron • Whose parties. are now reduced to. , 
f ••He. -gcciased- stated- lion, 'and 4Wf^ d shirts. r But!. .while, qther pollti- two or three seats Iri parliament,^ 

- kamai ” jbarterlng away the state s inter - lawyer police Now cians snlggpr. i tbe unusuql be-- v \vill have Jo swallow; tpir uride 

r'ieits for persorial ends. . had the st^te at his feet. t ( hftviour has riot eroded his VdUs. ’. arid come to him; To^ay NT Ra-K, 

1 Va hrliilant Oralbr,^ ^ NTR ; the po- : ’ : jv: * u e . w iien tils And NTR is no longer a political ;; ma| Rao leads eaal^.tfld 1 largest ji; 


fragmented national Opposition. ; ; 

Ollier opppsitibn stalwarts, ; 
Whose parties, are now reduced to. . 
two' or three seats Iri' parliament.; t 
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The decline 
of Amal 
Movement 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

THE SEEMINGLY unconditional rel- 
ease of the American hostages after 
being held in Lebanon for more than 
two weeks has dealt a fresh blow the 
Shi' ite Amal movement and its leader, 
Nabih Berri who became the focus of 
international attention as the spokes- 
man of the hijackers when the negotia- 
tions to release the Americans were 
underway. In fits statements to the 
press. Berri tried to sound tough and 
confident, but it appeared later that ho 
was not actually in control as the 
agreement on the release of the host- 
age has evidently been imposed upon 
him. 

All signs indicate that the hostages 
were freed without any firm specific 
guarantees from the United States or 
promises from Israel. Few hours after 
the release of the hostages. President 
Reagan declared that the United States 
will strike at terrorism in Lebanon and 
elsewhere. In the meantime. Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres an- 
nounced that his government was not 
part to any deal. The release by Israel 
of some Shi' ite prisoners is not linked 
to the release of the hostages as the 
decision to Free the Lebanese detainees 
was taken before the TWA plane was 
hijacked. Had Israel decided to free 
them during the negotiations, Ama] 
would have scored a moral victory. 

By its unconditional release of the 
hostages, Amal has sustained a crucial 
moral defeat whose repercussions are 
bound to affect the movement's status 
and prestige which it had gained 
through its fierce resistance of the Is- 
raeli occupation In South Lebanon. 
Amai has undoubtedly emerged from 
the hostages' crisis much weaker than 
it usfed to be a few weeks ago. In addi- 
tion, it has portrayed itself as a notori- 
ous organization closely associated 
with terrorism.' 

The abortive conclusion of the hos, 
tage$ affair was the second blow dealt 
to Amai within 'one month. It occurred 
filer Amal militiamen failed miserably 
in their attempt to seize Palestinian re-, 
fugee camps In West Beirut following 
four weeks of successive attacks with 
considerable; support from . Lebanese, 
army troops. 'Amal militiamen proved 
to, be rfo match for Palestinian fighters 
.entrenched Inside thior squalid camps. 

- The battle of the camps has severely 
undermined Atnal’ a posillpn'as a figh- 
ting force, arid as a nationalist inovem- 
Ont. It has left many, people confused ■ 
over >.where Amal; really stands! Many 
Others must h aVe come to the cbncVu- 
th$ Amal is a fickle organization : 
harbouring dptyous Intentions and can 
no longer bb. trusted.. • - 

3ef<jf0 the! battle of. the damps and 
{hetwMlageij gffalr, Artal w^ bolieved 
to he. rising a*, the most powerful forte 
m.U^OP .represenring Lhe largest 
coflfauony ; In the war 1 iorri count w \ \ 


THE PROPOSED Arab summit con- 
ference; the affair of the American 
hostages in Lebanon and the new 
"strategic alliance" between Libya 
and Iran have been given prominence 
by the press. 

AJ-VVifada newspaper of Abu Dhabi ex- 
presses the hope that the forthcoming 
Arab summit conference will manage to 
organize the Palestinian presence in Leba- 
non. It says that the situation in the 
Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon in 
particular and the Palestinian presence in 
Lebanon in general call for an urgent sum- 
mit to tackle these two issues. 

Al-Wihda describes the situation in the 
camps as being tense, saying that the 
Damascus agreement has not ended the 
tragedy (here as it lacks provisions which 
could guarantee the safety and security of 
Palestinian refugees. 

AI-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, asserts 
that an Arab summit provides the best 
means to resolve inter- Arab differences 
and cope with the common challenges. It 
warns against turning Lhe question of 
holding a summit as a goal by itself and 
says that if it convenes, the meeting 
should serve as a forum for an open and 
candid discussion leading to (he consoli- 
dation or Arab solidarity through the 
drawing up of a common strategy to which 
all states must be fully committed. 

Al-Thawra newspaper of the Yemeni 
Arab Republic writes Lhal the holding of 
the summit is required by the prevailing 
conditions in the Arab world and in order 
to settle inter-Arab differences and con- 
front the present challenges. It adds that 
efforts should be united with view to pro- 
moting the Palestinian cause and prevent- 
ing Israel from exploiting Arab disunity 
for its own schemes. 

' ' A summit can at least freeze Arab dif- 
ferences and avert the occurrence of fur- 
ther repercussions which could severely 
damage Arab interests", writes the 
Yemeni daily. 

Cairo's leading newspaper, Al-Ain-Hm, 
urges the permanent members of the UN 



The lesson of famine in Africa 


analysis 


Mit Is happening in famine- stricken Africa today could happen In other 
Lis of the world tomorrow, according to a new report by International ex- 
Jtrts It's time man began co- operating with nature Instead of fighting it. 
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Middle East news 


they ally themselves with Iran against statements have started to relax their in- 


Jordanian Press 


Ad-Dustour newspaper of Amman com- 
ments on the reservations voiced by four 
Arab states about the holding of the 
long-delayed Arab summit conference, 
saying that the attitude of these states 
must not impede the holding of the much- 
needed meeting. 

Ad-Dustour calls on the majority of 
Arab states which have agreed to the sum- 
mit to act firmly and not to wait for ap- 
proval of the minority because they may 
have to wait too long. 



transigent attitude towards peace sod 
form the opinion that Israel should rel- 
inguish the West Bank so that Israeli ci- 
tizens will at last enjoy stability and se- 
curity" the paper concluded. 

In another comment on the same issue, 
Hadashot writes that statement by Shlomo 
’ Lahat should be viewed with some ser- 
iousness. The paper says, conslderioi 
that Lahat is one of the extreme Israeli 
rightists and one of the hawks in Likud 
party, one must conclude that this is t 
complete reversal in the ideology of (be 
rightist camp in Israel. The paper adds 
that ‘ ‘ we support Lahat and his stateme- 
nts and we urge Peres to seize all oppor- 
tunities to achieve peace in the region. 
Peres should take into consideration that 
the majority of the people in Israel ap- 
■ prove of and blesses his efforts towards 
peace." 

The economic situation of Israel is the 
subject for Davar comments. But the 
paper says the peace problem is the most 
vital one and Israel must push the region 
towards peace. “We do not agree win 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs Yitzhak 
Shamir when he says that Taba is not at 
the top of priorities which Israel shouM 
deal with and that we should deal flnt 
with economic matters," the paper wr- 
ites. The Prime Minister Shimon Peres is 
greatly concerned with the Taba proUeo 
and will not heed to Shamir's opinions 
Peres realises that the solution of Tsw 
problem is the key to the solution on« 
conflict in the region. Israeli economy « 
tied up with the political situation, lw 
newspaper adds, and if therefore the poli- 
tical problems are solved with the view*® 
achieving a just and permanent pewfi. 

. then the Israeli economy will amom«' 

, cally Improve and will even prosper. 

Commenting on the relations behweo 
Israel and Egypt, Kol Haer writes that IJ- 
- rael returned Sinai to Eaypt In on3er 
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,;‘‘ The Ration or Palestinians and 
tfteir cause Is a goal sought bv.all Arabs 


paper says Taba should have oeen sy 
back to Egypt at the same time as Sinai- 
the dispute over Taba perslsisj.h e ^ 


Israeli Press 
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BySajld Rlzvi 
Diplomatic Editor 
Compass News Features 

imIDON — An editor in Istanbul 
lulled recently thal he has had trouble 
tferesiing his readers in African famine 
Hjoris. “The tragedy in Africa ought to 
m shaken us all everywhere. But it 
gjn'i, nor will it in the near future," he 
uid. 

Turkey is self-sufficient in food and 
Aid be the breadbasket for the Middie 
Eat, so while there is great sympathy for 
tic starving in Africa, local people see it 
at distant problem. But the editor found 
jIcjsoq there for Turkey: “Who knows 
tbl could happen in 1 00 years? A fa- 
cia! Heaven forbid, but it's possible." 

Famine is currently associated with 
tfika, but it has visited both Asia and 
[jropc throughout history. Rains fail 
i.erywhere; drought recurs in the United 
Sutes every two decades. US politicians 
ribankssee to it that American farmers 
1) not starve; Asian countries in diffi- 
dtj borrow or buy abroad with export in- 
ot Nowhere has the problem been so 
severe as in Africa. 

Sul the roots of famine are common, 
irdso are the victims, according to a re- 
!>:rt by the Independent Commission on 
International Humanitarian Issues — it’s 
uually (he poor who starve wherever fa- 
; Bine strikes. 

The report, titled Famine: A Man- made 
, taster? maintained famine was linked to 
tag-term poverty. "Rich people don't 
save," It said. 

''The Idea of famines wiping out whole 
Relies, as though the consequences of ' 
™ *wthor were meted out in equal 
Kame to all, is far-fetched and can 
MMly be traced to sensationalist history 
wtag rather than a real record of what 
uppened, ' the report maintained. 

"At the height of the present crisis, 
JJ™? is still growing the majority of the 
Mil consumes," it said. But that food 
^ not equally distributed. Who has ever 
a starving military officer or mer- 
Sir, alone worker? It is a ques- 
^ or who has access to that food." 

rJv,k r ? por . 1 recalled that in the Ban- 
lamme in 1974, there was more 
^ woman the year before. But hoarders 

WalTord PrIces t0 Ievals ttl ° P° or cou,d 

^ aa L argument might seem acade- 
wiwn there is not enough food to go 
ca ^ e Africa at present, 
atinn vital because its Impll- 

firiw. 8 l h*t.as agricultural production 
people will not necessarily 

^] 1 n S peQde . nt Commission on Inter- 
5 Jutu j o ^ an Issues was set up 
AtemHur 98,3 . a PP Bai Of a UN General 
rteiwn ^Wion to study humanita- 
t hr, wars. and disasters. Its life - 

1 1** *01 end in 1 986.. 

^ groiJ p in di « a8ters 

Prince ' Sadruddin Aga 
«Klirv^S* ' .to the UN . 

1 .^Obammed Bedjaoui. 

-International Court 
«w3v oJJ lh f > la 8uei ; Henrik Beer, se-. 

.° f ' the League of Red 


anese secretary- general of Lhe Common- 
wealth. Members participate in a personal 
capacity. 

The report examined misapplication of 
aid by governments and foreign agencies, 
land abuse by farmers and resulting ecolo- 
gical imbalance that has deprived large 
African regions of rain and turned pas- 
tures into deserts, and warned: 

* * What is happening in Africa today can 
very well happen in other parts of the 
globe tomorrow. As forests retreat and 
deserts advance, as threats to essential 
life-support systems increase andecologi- 


former depends on rain, its own decline is 
also speeded up. "The natural envi- 
ronment is never a neutral and passive 
force," it said. 

In Ivory Coast, the* main Limber expor- 
ter in Africa, for every cubic metre of 
wood cut down by industry, 4. 5 cubic me- 
tres has been destroyed by farmers. Of 30 
million acres (12 million hectares) of 
dense forest that existed 200 years ago, 
only 5 million acres (2.S million ha) re- 
main. In Western Sudan, desert is ad- 
vancing around the regional capital El Fa- 
sher at four miles ( six kilome- 
tres) a year. 

Even though tile small cultivators un- 
wittingly have emerged as their own 
enemy, it is they who need encou- 
ragement most. "The small farmer is 
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cal fragility grows, so will the vulnerabil- 
ity of the human race. 

"If man continues in the profligate use 
of resources and to struggle against nar 
ture instead of co-operating with it to im- 
prove the quality of life, no continent may 
be spared the kind or problems now facing 
Africa, even though they may vary in 
scope and scale. " 

Given that Asian soil is generally ri- 
cher, contrasting performances illustrate 
how badly wrong things have gone in 
Africa. 

India, with about 740 million people, is 
orilv a third larger in size than Sudan 
which has a population of 21 million; yet 
India feeds itself but Sudan this year will 
not — nor will many of its neighbours. 

David Owen argued in a fore .^ r ? h g h f* 

Africa tadnotbeeoas ncgcctod^ n« f. 
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Campaign to 
undermine the 
United Nations 

THE ZIONIST campaign against' the 
United Nations has recently reached 
unprecedented proportions. espe- 
cially wiLh Mr George Shultz's attack 
which came during the celebrations to 
commemorate the 4 Dili anniversary or 
that international organization. Fore- 
ign diplomats and senior officials were 
stunned ul the tone of Mr Shultz’s cri- 
ticism of the United Nations. Sonic 
news reports indicated that Shultz's 
language hud a "cold-shower'' effect 
on the whole audience. 

Those who were surprised at the 
American Secretary of Slate's undiplo- 
matic attack on the United Nations fail 
to understand that this recent attack is 
in the line with previous stated Ameri- 
can positions regarding the United 
Nations. Mr Ronald Reagan himself 
was trying this lust Monday to warn his 
citizens against the dangers of spying, 
citing such (facts) as the unquestion- 
able assertion thal two- thirds of the 
members of the Soviet diplomatic dele- 
gation in Washington arc KGB spies. 
Then he went to say during a recent ra- 
dio address to the nation that the Un- 
ited Nations is indeed the source of all 
the problems (hat the United Stales 
face in Che area or cpsionage. He did 
not hesitate to call the United Nations 
(a nest of spies). 

In order to understand the back- 
ground of the American campaign 
against the United Nations and its 
working organisations, we have to cite 
the two (shameful) acts that Mr Sliultz 
thinks the United Nations has' commit- 
ted. First, he mentioned the attempt by 
some Third- World countries to throw 
Israel out of Lhe international organi- 
zation for its expansionist and aggress- 
ive policies. Second, Mr Shultz cited 
the (unforgivable) General Assembly 
resolution ten years ago lhat equated 
Zionism with racism. Israel and the 
Zionist movement, in other words, will 
not rest in peace until they bring down 
the whole United Nations and its work- 
ing organisations. 

The American withdrawal from UN- 
ESCO and the threat to withdraw from 
the United Nations Organization for 
Industrial Development have to be 
interpreted as part and parcel of the 
campaign to undermine the United 
Nations. There is even an attempt aL 
the present time' by some Republican 
senators in the American Senate to in- 
troduce a bill calling for America's 10- : 
tal and formal withdrawal from - the' 
United Nations , ■ Tor' the establishment i 
of a substitute organization linder the i 
name of the United Nations of Demo- 
cratic countries for those nations that 
share America its ( ideals and values of 
freedom and democracy.) 

i . It is easy, of course, to be critical of. 
the United Nations as an organization 
that lacks the power to fulfil any of its 
stated goals, forty years after! its crea- 
tion. And, judging from the dismal re- 
cord of the United Nations and its fail* 
Ore to make the world a better place to 
live in .Where peace and prosperity 
cover the whole .universe. 

It Is doubly ironical and uncdntfdrt- 
able for, aii Arab to find frimsulf in a 
position of ' defending the United 
Nations. Afler.all, the Palestine prob- 
lem is as old as the international orga*- 
nization itself. But we believe that. the 
failure of the UN to live ^up' tb itsi 
superior goals is attributed to the iriari- 
ipulatlon of some Super powers /Who , 
only Warit the UN to be a'sateUite .for 
their policies. r • . :* . ’ ' - : 


rightly seen as potentially the most 
land-careful user of Africa's fragile soils. 
Yet at the moment the farmer is its great- 
est abuser." 

His mistakes are compounded by misap- 
plication of technology either by govern- 
ment or foreign aid agencies. "There is 
an aid culture in many African capitals. A 
small African capital can have more than 
a hundred visiting aid missions to deal 
with in a year ... The most capable 
national officials become fully tied up 
dealing with the donors. 

"There are projects where the profess- 
ional man-hours devoted to monitoring 
and reporting on behalf of the donor ex- 
ceed those devoted to implementation.'" 

Citing measures for recovery of the 
African environment, the Commission 
noted that half a century of work by gov- 
ernments In Africa and elsewhere was re- 
quired to achieve any tangible result. 

Whether co-operation on such a consis- 
tent scale would be possible remains to be 
seen; even less certain is that the African:, 
tragedy will awaken, other countries of the 
vyorid to the deterioration now under way 
outside Africa. 
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° British Cmim.il kuprc.scnlniivu 
to Jordan, David Latin, and his 
wile llufidcii liostcd a reception 
for nearly 100 people Iasi Wed- 
nesday, 26 Juno. The occasion 
wsis lo officially welcome lo Am- 
man the new Assistant Repre- 
sentative for English Language 
'leaching, Allen Swales, and to 
hid an official farewell to a KELT 
officer .u the University of Jor- 
dan. Tony Crocker, and his wife 
lien, who are leaving Amman 
alter over tour years service lo 
•he British Council and Jordan. 

(he reception was alt ended by 
Hr it is h Ainhiissiuioi John Coles 
and Mrs Coles, Albert Burros, 
advisor to 1 1 is Rovh! Highness 
Crown Prince I j assail and Mrs 
llutrns, fX;aii nl ihe f : acuity of 
Physical Education at (lie Univ- 
ersity oj Jordan l)r. Abdullah 
Owe Ida i and Mrs Ovveldut. 

Many guests wcie invited Iroin 
the Jordanian arid intei nalmmil 
education nl. di|ilomalic, and 
business communities. Repre- 
sentatives from lire University ol 
Jordan included its Diiectm' of 
Public Relations Walld Mnralli, 
Dr Mukattash and Dr Malcolm 
Allen of the English Department. 
Mr and iVIrs Stewart Matthews, 
Mr Dla, and Mr Muttur of the 
language Centre. 

Mr Murk Calderbunk, the 
Kl-I.l officer at Varmouk Univ- 
ersity. also attended, as did l)r 
and Airs Victor Slinrailm of the 
Ahliyvah School tor Girls, and 
Mr ami Mrs Jlrles flaluseli, <*r 
(he llisliop School. The liilcr- 
nntional (’umimniiiy School was 
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Tuny Crocker, left, with Ttiwfiq iMndunut 



l’lmlns liy Jack RIrh 


represented hy Mr and Mrs Tre- 
vor ('lure and Mr David Spcd- 
diiig. 

flic Indonesian diplomatic 
corps was present in force, in- 
cluding Eku and Nany Ku- 
hl 4ii to, Slamet Mustafa, Ha- 
doumi Naklra, and Mr Mufti. 
Andrew und Merupe Coulson of 
(he British Embassy attended, as 
did French commercial attache 
Dtmd nique Dry ndclier, Mr All 
Kassay and his fiancee Cassidy, 
Jorn ficrslor of the EEC. Mick 
Sc ruined u of UNRWA, and Mr 
Wood house of UNICliF. 

Colin Lai humid of the Voca- 
tional Training Corporation must 
have been at lending one of his 


Furnished Apartment For Rent 

Located in Shmeisani beside Failia' Mosque. 

- Bedrooms, salon, private entrance. privaLe tele- 
phone. private central heating. 

Contact Tel. No. 664746 Amman. 


FULLY FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR RENT 

1. A three bedroom Hat in j villa. Location in Shmei- 
am. with telephone, garage and garden and C H. 

2. 1 wo turnished bedroom in a villa, located at the 
University of Jordan's residential area, with tele- 
phone. garden, and central heating. 

Contact Tel: 64202 I from 1 a. in. to I p. m. 
and; 665 5 95 from 4-7 pm 
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shes the Crockers. Mr Lath- 
wood, and Mrs Ball bon voyage 
as they move on from their Jor- 
danian experiences into the fu- 
ture. and hopes that Mr Swales' 
sojourn here in Jordan is a re- 
warding one. 






last functions here as he due to 
leave for England on 4 July. 

I lie British Council's Jcbel 
Amman staff was also represen- 
ted in strength at the reception, 
including Assistant Representa- 
tive for Cultural Affairs Sue 
Beaumont, who has been in Am- 
man just lour months and pre- 
viously worked in India. Tawflq 
sind Violet Shnoudch and the 
Council's senior administrator 
Sami Kharoba and Lamia. 

Teaching staff on hand in- 
cluded Javrad and Raghda Azl- 
/.iuii, Aline Heller, Susan Whltp- 
hond, Renu and Ian Arrowsmith, 
Vincent lillcy. ; ,nd Margaret 
Tanko. Anne Heller anticipate- 
leaving Jordan in Angus! to at- 
tend graduale school at the Univ- 
ersity of Essex and Council tea- 
cher Wendy Ball, who was un- 
nble lo attend the reception is 
also on her way to new pas lines. 
With her husband. Australian 
archaeologist Warwick Ball, she 
is off for a holiday in Eiigiund 
and then goes on to a new home 
in 1 raq. IVendy also hopes io pu- 
blish an KELT textbook with 
Mac Million Publishers in the 
near future. 

Other guests in attendance at 
ihe reception included Ueiirne 
and Jill Goddard, Gaby Shar- 
ks 11 and his fiancee Ilnmlis Haz- 
bouii of the Jordan book Centre. 
Mr and Mrs Peter Rafterv, Mr 
and Mrs Martin Hicks, and Mrs 
L Haddadln of Grindlay's Bank. 

As might be expected from 
such a gathering, die evening 
sparkled with conversation and 
pleasantries with die lamps of 
the Latta s lovely garden adding 
an extra sparkle. The Star wi- 


Allcn Swales 

One happy guest at the recep- 
tion was Tawfiq Madanat who 
attended with his wife Eva. Taw- 
fiq usually teaches Arabic at the 
British Council but he is off on 
Thursday lo give a summer 
course in Arabic at die Foreign 
Service Institute in Washington. 


° Antoine and Si ham W „ 
enjoying the pleasure " f ‘ 
company of a couple ret, J 

jus now with visits Cl 
ham s mother Georecttp n 
EliO who is in Jorda" fo 'S 
lirsl Unui, and her sister Ilham 
who is on her second visit. 

*“ m , Ell f is v *ry impressed f. 
whdt she has seen in Jordan so 
far but what the two visitors an- 
precialti most about being he, el 
the tranquility and the pleasure 
ol deep sleep which they had al- 
most forgotten after ten wars vi 
living in one of the ‘hoi zones 
of war- torn Beirut. 
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O Lebanese Counsellor ilusuln 
Shammas and his wife Nora art 
ofr to Lebanon for u week with 
children Carla and Alldo. () n 
their return, they will be hoklina 
a 1 are we II dinner for Lehnnc 
Ambassador Samir Hobelra jnd 
his wife Mona who are leaving 
Jordan at the end of July for i 
new posting in Brazil. 

It is a long way from home hi 
ut least the Hobcica’s and their 
children, Nathalie, Adlb andNa- 
Jlb won’t have to worry about 
learning Portuguese — Brazil 
was their home prior to their 
stint in Jordan. 




Films 

2 he American Centre presents ‘A Streetcar Named Desire' 
I efgh 011,15 , J * I'* m s tarring Marion Brando md Vivien 

Sunday 7 July al 7.00 

^ Centre presents ‘Les Brigades du Tigre' 

^ 1 9B0 Him bv Victor Vlcas. 

riiursdayJ and Sunday 6 July at 7.45 pin. 

Ihe French Centre also presents a oiios of films for veun* 
viewers. 

‘Les Aveuture.s de Tintin'. 

Monday S July a t I 1.00 am. 

__ _ rT _. n||[ , | | ^ ■ ■ ■ r ■■■ *i ^j-j, j 
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fices. Shops Ml Storehouses 


New offices in assented areas suitable for companies, ecu- 
ti actors, engineers, doctors... etc. are available lor rent 
Also shop:; and a store- house of about 750 square nwtf*5; 
all available at Abdeen Center Building. Swaifiya Conimer* 
cial Area near “Shukshair Center". Car parking and eleva- 
tors are available. Bldg, is supplied with central neaiiih' 

Plcast- call 625991 or at site. 

mmm U ■■i m iMliiw i i UMUMH -4MM0XWI - 

y your Supply of Ten n I s B alls du 

Buy Three U* 

This offer is valid till 20th July 1 - h5 

at Sports & Activities Center & 

Wadi Suqrii St. Tel bi. 




, / 1 
■ ■ /r. , 4 

* . / Al V j \ 


Buy Three Get one Free 
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Jordanian doctor brings special 
haooiness to American families 


By Najwa Kcfay 

Special to The Star 

-IT GIVES me great satisfaction 
[p see childless couples become 
^enls. Today, more than hair 
[he couples with fertility prob- 
es could be helped." 

The statement was made by 
Gynaecologist. Dr issa Sha- 

nonkl, in a telephone interview 
«ilh The Star. 

Dr Shamonki, who is an Am- 
erican citizen of Palestinian 
origin is well known in the Un- 
ited Stales as the founder of the 
Santa Monica clinic and a leading 
expert in the use of microsurgery 
technique in the fight against 
infertility. 

"My interest in the rcproduc- 
n yc sciences and the study of in- 
fertility was awakened al the 
Vmcrican University of Beirut 
where I began specializing in this 
Held. It gave me a good feeling 
inside to be able to help a child- 
bi couple become parents." 
•ns Dr Shamonki 

Justus healthy as his nourish- 
ing clinic is Dr Shnmonki’s af- 
fctiion for his Arab roots in 
Palestine. Born in Jerusalem, in 
1*3*. he says he has alwnys 
driven l»r personal success, as 
vllas his professional success. 

I fed very strongly about my 
culture." he says, "no mailer 
fthere you come from you always 
iuve that strong feeling about 
jour heritage. I have tried lo put 
my feelings to constructive use 
tee in the United Stales through 
woe involve me nl in many Arab 
American organizations, as I 
“ JV * always supported medical 
institutions back home." 

Ur Shamonki' s long educa- 
'icnal journey has taken him 
through five countries, starting 
wh Jordan where he first 
inteied Terra Santa College in 
Amman i n |950. Five years 
J, *r. his honorary, inairicula- 
'J 00 W him to the Baghdad Un- 
yersity for his MD and then the 
American University of Beirut. 


fit 


Dr lss& Shamonki 

where he received his 0. B./Gvn 
certificates. 

Dr Shamunki (hen worked with 
UNRWA in Jordan as physician 
in charge of the Karainch and 
Jericho refugee camp maternal 
and child health centres between 
1965 and I96B. 

In 19 74 Dr Shamonki along 
with his wife Cosefte and their 
three children. Shamon, Mousa, 
and Nads emigrated to the Un- 
ited Stales. They spent their first 
year in Boston. Massachusetts 
where Dr Shamonki became a 
fellow in the gynaecology depart- 
ment of the La hey Clinic. 

The urge to move lo California 
came very quickly to Dr Sha- 
monki and his family who de- 
sired milder weather reports and 
a chance for the doctor to deve- 
lop his unique practice. In Cali- 
fornia he could realize his dream 
to establish his clinic. 

"To be denied the ability lo 
procreate is obviously most de- 
vastating. Remarkable advances. 


however, have been made in 
detecting causes of infertility, 
and reversing these conditions, 
allowing the childless, to become 
parents." The improvement in 
the prospects for couples with 
fertility problems gives Di Sha- 
monki greul satisfaction. 

"We arc conquering despair 
and the loss of hope for many 
couples desiring children, some 
aHer 15 years or more of noth- 
ing." he says. 

People who visit Dr Shmnon- 
ki's Clinic, can see the proof of 
his success in the form of pic- 
tures of dozens of healthy new 
born babies on his bulletin board 
in the hall way. A fitting tes- 
timony to the changes he has 
made in the lives of many Sou- 
thern Californian couples and 
others from nil over the world. 


o Dentist Matilda Shamunki 
Mishka, wife of chii opraclur Dr 
Youslf MLshki, is a busy woman 
these days. She is now in the 
middle of decorating her newly 
established private clinic and is 
feeling excited about going into 
private practice, having worked 
with the army since her gradua- 
tion. Matilda's clinic will deli- 
nitely make her a more than full- 
time’ worker as she already lias 
plenty to do inking care ol her 
children. Malik, 2 in years and 
baby Dina who is only nine 
months old. 


• The American University of 
Beirut Alumni Club has post- 
poned its meeting, set for last 
Saturday, until 13 July. Tile club 
was planning io hold elections 
for a new board but. according to 
active board member Nabll Hal- 
tar, they Tailed to achieve a quo- 
rum and the elections have now 
been postponed Bui quorum or 
no quorum, the elections will go 
ahead on 13 July and the club’s 
budget and accounts will also 
come up for scrutiny. 
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By Henry Arnold 

Week commencing 4th July, 1985 


A HOBBY is defined us an engrossing topic, plan or some- 
thing lo which one constantly reverts-, also, an occupation or 
interest to which one gives his spine time. Wc tend Lo think 
of a hobby as being beneficial to the person in that it takes 
him. cither physically or mentally, away from his daily work, 
duties and obligations. It gives him or her a break Irani the 
regular routine. 

Winston Churchill had his oil painting, Eisenhower his golf 
games, and muny other prominent people have pastimes of 
gardening, building ships in bottles, collecting curiosities and 
other activities that they find relaxing in some way. These 
activities have Ihe unseen result of refreshing ns so (hill wc 
may return to our work and can y on. 

But they olteu involve not just lime, and effort bill also 
some financial investment. And Uns is wheic I found one of 
those com lasts in cuiiur.il viewpoints between the western ;ii 
lit ink' and tlui of Jordanians 

In western m ban society there is a pace of hie dial is moie 
intense, fnsloi and which demands a high level ol competi- 
tion in anyone's woik Held, a pressure to always do your l>osl 
that eventually lakes its toll in ilie poison s hie 11 the person 
relaxes with a' Imhhy — say. painting, that means buying can- 
vas. brushes and paints — it will com him inunev Inn he or 
she instil ies that expense lie cause without the liohhv ihe same 
money might lx* spent to have his doctor cure him ol an tilcci 
But to paint than io suffei an ulcer. 

Lite in JoiU.m lias never Iven that 1 1 antic, oi m toast not up 
in now. People never worked much past two o' clock and they 
didn’t mind being a little late in the morning, altei all what is 
a half hour this way oi that. If friends dropped by your office 
then this signalled having a glass of tea and a leisurely chat. 
Work could always wait. Working evening* and night shifts 
was tint hi likable Pressure in work was minimal, and perhaps 
wilh it the feeling of the need lo get away from it was also 

minimal. 

Jordanians have always been a very practical people They 
don't spend money when they see no icasun Joi it ho when 1 
first came here and naively asked about hobbies, everyone 
generally replied. "Why spend monev and do work for some- 
thing we don't need?" 

After hearing this statement several times and doing some 
close obse i vat ions. I learned that it was true that people here 
didn't waste money on anything that would not be used in 
llieir immediate life, nor did they work at anything like build- 
ing ships in bottles... although the country has produced an 
amazing number ol painters. But Jordanians do have a hobby. 

They talk. They are experts at it. It is u fine art to them 
because they do not limit themselves io conversations necess- 
ary to gel things done, but develop it into a form of emertuin- 
ineni. a sharing of experience between one another, the pic- 
turing of each and every evenl. ihe tuinbow of emotions, the 
collage of inter- personal relationships, a blossoming of 
smells, tastes until what the individual has known soon be- 
comes integrated into the greater mural of community life. 


CAPRICORN — December 2 1 st to 
January 19th 

A confident outlook will influence others 
wound you in your favour, und you will al- 
c e Mainly make some very steady head- 
ay where your career is concerned. In ihe 
lali , i d ' an unusual invitation is quite 
Txf, j “ r *«ived around Wednesday or 
" Ursda y- which could have far reaching 
l ? U ^ nces - Unusual surroundings are 
31 lhc weekend, and you could be 

n 8 quite a lot of travelling. 

*rM8Hi^S — January 20th to Febro- 

U here business is concerned, you would 
V 'f e!1 a 4vised to try to be just a little ' 
minded during this week, or 
L™, ** lhe cause of just a little annoy- 

r “ your associates. There could be a : 
th* J u al Worlt during this week, but 

» * **| 0 “ld be lo your advantage. In your 
vourcaH' l f Ct ^ not ** afraid to commit 

coni'u* where romantic attachments are 
trflmAi nC r d ' for lhe indications are ex- 
^meWfavourablc. 

2 &tli *“ February 19th to March 

wv, he L e w° r,t »s concerned, an associate 
ha vo n „ m P® sl experience, you know to 
to in„L Unusua »y ®harp foresight, could try 
thins® y° u to a new way of making 
one U T ?, Wc , Com f° r tabic for you and a near 
wen future, and you would be very 
*hifch 10 acce P t any help or advice 
o\y n n-> I 7 ay ° rfer you. It will be lo your 
riii ^H na| ad vantage lo try to be os help- 
domestic ^ Q . pcralive a * possible where 
I* haviJr„ fa,rs are concerned. You could 
r ‘S some visitors at the weekend. 


JUl *V leas. 


ARIES — March 2 1st to April 20 th 

You appear to have a very smooth run- 
ning week ahead of you as far as your work- 
ilia life is concerned, and preparations Tor a 
future journey connected with your career 
should lake up quite a lot of jWtinj- j" 
your personal life, this should be a week 
during which you are able to iduew a long 
lasting success from j romantic attach mem 
which may have been a little stramed 
recently. However, you would be well ad- 
vised not to rush things too much 


CANCER — June 21st lo July 21st 

You could find yourself receiving a Mule 
more co- operation from your working col- 
leagues during this coming week, which 
could give you the opportunity of providing 
an idea which you may have had in mind for 
sonic time past. In th^domesiic field, there 
could be a slight clash of viewpoints for 
you earlv in the week, bui things should 
improve as ihe week progress. Your 
weekend could be more than usually busy 
for you. 


TAURUS — April 21st -40 May 20 Ch LKO — July 22otf to August Zlsl 


Your personality should definitely tx- your 
strong point in the working field throughout 
'\ ihe whole of this coming week. 3ou would 
■te wry «H advised lo try to • maintain a 
steady pace in this direction. Where s^.al 
activities are concerned, there is the possi- 
bility of one or two unexpected outings com- 
ing your way during this coming week, und 
Bsf Should add an extra sparkle to your 
SSTre period Finances should improve qu- 
ite a bit now. 

GEMINI — May 2 1st to June 20th 

The indications are that an opportunity 
could very well come your way some time 
during the next seven days, which wjll en- 
able you to work more on your own imtiu- 
five and you should be more * ha [* abla JJ 
coDe In your personal life, it would appear 
mat your romantic partner w * l spr ^ n . 8 hi “ 
very happy surprise upon you during thus 
.-nmino vwok and at the same lime, fonnlj 
ties w?ii be strengthened.. Healthwise. you 
should be feeling very fU. 


This could be u week for action und 
move me ill. for you may find that these 
things play an important pari in your life. 
Those around you will be looking lor u lead 
in what is best for them to do. In your per- 
sonal life, a difference or opinion with » 
near one will be sell led during this coming 
week, with u peace offering from ihe other 
person. Where your health Is concerned, 
yon should be feeling very energetic and 
ready lo tackle anything. 

VIRGO •— August 22nd to September 
21st 

As far as your working life is concerned, 
team work is the key word for the whole of 
this week, to ensure suecess where lung 
term internals are concerned. You should 
try to spend more time this w«ek. wilh an 
old friend who may be reeling slightly ne- 
glected. In the financial field, you would be 
well advised to try to economise as much as 
possible this week, and do not lend money 
to friends or relatives. 


LIBRA — September 2 2nd to October 
22nd 

Now is the lime when you should try to 
push your point where working interests are 
concerned, for there is every indication that 
things will turn oui to your liking. Your lei- 
sure lime should keep you very busy during 
this coming week, and you could find your- 
self entertaining on rather j large scale at 
the weekend A close personal friendship 
will be very much to ihv fore. In the domes- 
tic field, thvic could he a slight problem 
concerning ;i youngster. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

Now is i lie time when you should try lo 
push your point where working interests are 
concerned, for there is every indication that 
things will turn out to your liking. Your lei- 
sure tune should keep you very busy during 
this coming wuek. and you could find your- 
self u n i c reaming on rather a large sealc at 
the weekend- A close personal friendship 
will be verv much to the fore. In the domes- 
tic field, j here could be a slight problem 
concerning a youngster. 

SAGHTAHIUS — Novemher 22nd to 
December 20th 

The romantic side of your life will show 
encouraging trends, and your weekend 
plans will have la he altered in order to in- 
ciudu-d surprise visitor. Where your work- 
ing life is concerned, the indications arc 
that you can expect a lurn foi (he belter 
during this coining week, as one person Is 
likely lo disappear from the scene, and you 
could very easily lake a step up. Your finan- 
cial position appears lo improve quite n lot 
this week 
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Khaled Abu Hatteyyah has great artistic abilities. His drawing of a game reserve proves 
this. He shows wildlife with all the things that go with It. Khaled is Id third prep, class at 
the Amman Prep. B/S No. 3. 

Thank you Khaled. 




The following poem 
ts one that the chil- 
dren members of 
the Childrens* Inte- 
rnational Summer 
Villages camps Join 
hands together 

while singing out. 
These children co- 
me from all over the 
world. 

Horctn this village you Ina y sce D , _ 

Children living happily, Beneath whose branches 

Different race and different land lhere rafl y be 

Here we coine to understand ' All the nations gathered free 

SSSfiS®- d ° ™ 

Talk ' ivc “ nd * at and s'«P. Learning’how’to low Md'live 


The pot of wisdom 


ONCE UPON a time, there 
lived a man called Jamal in 
a certain town. He was a 
farmer and had many 
wives and children. He 
was also very rich. 

One day, Jamal thought 
of a plan to gel rid of all 
wisdom in the land. He 
then began collecting the 
wisdom one after the other 
and pul them in a big pot. 
When the people in the 
town heard what Jamal 
was doing, they were wor- 
ried and asked what could 
be done to prevent him. 

But no one could con- 
front Jamal because he was 
a powerful man in the 
town. After some time Ja- 
mal, who was convinced 
that he had collected all 
the wisdom in the land de- 
! elded to hide the pot on a 
thU tree on the outskirts of 
the town. 

Oil the day of his action 
hundreds of the towns’ 
men and women gathered 
under the tree to watch the 
scene*. They wanted to see 
how Jamal would climb the 
tree with the big pot. 1 Some 
of Jamal’s children were 
alsd among the crowd. 


Soon Jamal arrived with 
the pot and the people be- 
gan murmuring and some 
argued as to how he could 
climb the tall tree to the 
top with the big pot of wis- 
dom. 

Their fears we re con- 
fi rmed when Jamal began 
to climb the tree with the 
pot hung in front of him. 
He could not make any 

By Hamden Al-HaJ 
Star Staff Writer 


progress despite the num- 
erous attempts he made. 
And as he had collected all 
the wisdom in the land it 
looked like no one in the 
town or anyone among the 
crowd was left with any- 
thing like wisdom who 
could advise Jamal on how 
to tackle his problem. 

But Jamal hiihself was 
not disturbed and he was 
confident that he could 
finally climb the tree. He 
ignored the pleadings from 
the crowd to stop what he 
was doing and bring back 
their wisdom. 


While Jamal was strug- 
gling to achieve his aim 
without much success one 
of his sons arrived at the 
scene and immediately 
realised the folly of his fa- 
ther for putting the pot in 
front of him instead of his 
back which would have 
made climbing easier. 

The boy shouted to Ja- 
mal, ‘Father, father, why 
don't you put the pot of 
wisdom behind you so you 
climb this tree with ease.’ 

Jamal heard this and he 
tried the new means sug- 
gested by his son and it 
was very easy for him to 
climb the tree. In no time, 
he reached the top. 

But when Jamal reached 
the top, he realised that * 
h|s son who had shown 
him the way to climb the 
tree Was wiser than him 
(Jamal). And that meant 
that he could not collect all 
the wisdom in the land.: 
So, in frustration, Jamal 
let down the pot of wisdom 
which, broke into pieces. 
The people who were 
around scrambled for the . 
wisdom which spread all 
over the place and became 
wiser. 


(D NORTH POLE 
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SOUTH UN HORIZON 


I WHY SUN IS HOTTEST 
AT THE EQUATOR? 

I SUNSHINE IS hottest at the equator because it falls 
more nearly vertical there all the year round than any- 
where else. When anything strikes us, we get the full I 
hundred per cent, force behind it only if it comes 
straight at us and scores a direct hit. This is true 
whether it be heat rays shot out by the sun at the earth 
or stones thrown by a small boy at a pane of glass. 
Sunshine from a vertical sun (i.e. a sun immediately 
or vertically over our heads) scores an absolutely 
direct hit at the earth's surface, and only upon and 
near to the equator ( i.e. within the tropics), is a ver- 
tical sun ever to be seen. At all other places in the 
world, the sun is always lower down in the sky, his 
beams thus always fall more or less obliquely, and obl- 
ique or slanting rays are always less powerful because 
they are more diffused; they are less effective than 
vertical rays just as glancing blows are less effective 
than direct hits. In January the earth receives seven 
per cent more light and heat from the sun than it does 
in July — because in January the earth is three million 
miles nearer the sun than it is in July. Yet Britain is 
F- colder in January than in July. Why? Because 
J® ® r| t&in in July the sun at noon is about four times 
higher up in the heavens and his rays consequently 
reach us in a direction four times more upright. Low 
suns give us winter; high suns give us summer. 


SPOT THE CHANGES 



fourth 10, 000- metre classic road race 

Kilani sets new record, defends title 


sport 


By P. V. Riley 

Special to The Star 

THE TEMPERATURES sonred[ 
oter 33 degrees centigrade in 
Amman last Friday as Basel Ki- 1 
iiai, (he defending champion, 
sneaked to a new record in the 
Amman Marriott Hotel's “4th 
Annual 1 0,000- Metre Classic 
load Race.” Hundreds of spec- 
uiors turned out to watch the 
14-year-old Jordanian soldier 
lead nearly 350 competitors 
vound the hot gruelling course 
m a time of 31:20:5 seconds 
Wier than his May 1984 re-' 
avd. and about 2 minutes ahead 
of his closest competitor and 
friend. 24 -year- old Mete'b A] . 
Fiouri. 

Id the women’s divisions. 
W-year-old Amneh Odeh fin-, 
uhed almost 15 minutes after ■ 
[he leaders to recapture her title, 
thick she lost last year to Ra' ida 
fedawi of the Arab College, who 
Ad not show up among the lead- 
ers this year. Only 1 6 women re- 
piiered this year, and only in 
rite two youngest divisions. 

The contest, while dominated 
ty over 100 members of the Jor- 
dan Armed Forces, was a 
truly representative cross- 
section of Jordan’s residents. 
Participants competed in four 
ip groups, for both men and 
»omen. Over 20 Marriott em- 
ftyees participated, as did 
Undents from the Salt School for 
lit Deaf, and Amman’s diploma- 
tic corps. The oldest competitor, 
I’-year-old Jack Blockley, who 
wo the veterans group (45 
Kirs and above) is the Examina- 
tions Officer at the British Coun- 
cil Second in the same group, 
Captain Peter Ivanofr of the 
wyal Jordanian airline. Alia. 

The youngest entrant was 
J )ear-old Zaid Ai Qaderi. 

The race, which started at 
4 to pm at the Marriott, saw a 
sw young competitors drop out 
tffcr the first 100 meters. Kilani 


took an early lead, which he 
never relinquished. He reached 
the downLown area in less than 
1 5 minutes. Faouri was only 
about 15 metres behind him. and 
the third place runner was some 
70 metres behind Faouri. After a 
grinding hill climb, the inex- 
haustible Kilani reached the First 
Circle, 17 minutes into the race, 
and extended his lead to about 
50 metres. He reached the Third 
Circle at 20:30, and was 100 
metres ahead of his friend 
Meteb, the only man who could 
challenge him. He continued to 
gain ground, with a long down- 
and up-hill run to the Shmeisani 
tunnel, and back to the finish at 
the Marriott. 

The winners reflected on their 
training and preparation for the 
race — - all of them run regularly. 
Kilani noted the increased diffi- 
culty of this year's June race 
over the May races of previous 
years, “the sun was in iny face, 
and very hot.” He used to run. 
daily before joining the military, 
but now finds just enough lime, 
to run twice a week. Blockley. 
who recently had two more 
grandchildren. usually runs 
daily, but also has had to cut his 
runs to twice a week due to the 
heavy examination load this time 
of year. 

15-year-old Mohammed Ha- 
shem of Prince Hassan School, 
who won the Under 1 6 yrs. 
men's division, runs daily, and 
Mohammed Al Matari. who cap- 
tured second place in that divi- 
sion, runs with his father. 
15-year-old Maha Harzalah of 
Rashid School in Jabal Hussein, 
who won the Under 1 6 yrs. 
women’s division, is also a daily 
runner. Abdullah Mutlaq. who 
won the 31-45 yrs. men's divi- 
sion, also runs for the Jordanian 
Armed Forces. 

Haile Aguilar, the general 
manager of the Amman Marriott 
Hotel, in an interview with The 
Star, commended the fine co- 
operation spirit of everyone who 


organized and ran the event. 
Marriott Hotel employees and 
supervisors were particularly no- 
ticeable, such as Front Cjfficc 
Manager Ghassan Ismail, Chief 
Engineer Yousef Balshou, and 
Business Office Secretary Hu- 
Laf Jme’an. Mr Aguilar lauded 
the work of the Jordan Military 
Sports Council, which provided 
all technical support systems, in- 
cluding timing, judging, secur- 
ity, and medical services. Col- 
onel Bazadough. Major Talal 
Mansour, Major Omar Kilani, 
and Major Ahmed Salameh 
worked very hard to coordinate a 
support staff of almost 1 00 per- 
sons. The Royal Jordanian Army 
Band played during the start and 
finish activities of the event, 
which is normally a celebration 
of Jordan's independence. 

Mr Aguilar pointed out that the 
race had many purposes, but that 
Uie primary ones were charitable 
and recreational. For every con- 
testant who registered, one dinar 
will be donated to the Al Hussein 
Society for (he Rehabilitation of 
the Physically handicapped. 
Moreover, some other people 
who did not register for the 
event came and bought ’T shirts 
and gave donations to the So- 
ciety. 

“What we’re trying to do is a 
fun event,” Mr Aguilar said, 
“where everybody can be repre- 
sented, regardless of age or gen- 
der.” He noted that the race was 
only one of many activities that 
make up the Marriott Hotel's 
Community Service Programme. 
“We have a ‘marriage’ with the 
Al Hussein Society.” He added 
that Marriott employees “are 
very generous, and run other 
programmes beside the road 
race, including last May’s Train 
Ride, which raised almost JD 
4,950, and an annual bazaar.” 
He mentioned that all the coins 
thrown into the Marriott's foun- 
tains are also donated to the Al 
Hussein society. While the day’s 
atmosphere was slightly clouded 


Iordan international car rally 
begins on 10 July « - ““ 


Kathy Kakiah 

Star Staff Writer 

JjjlRTY- EIGHT roaring rally 
®«np«iiig for the inter- 
4eri»!» Jk^npionship, lifting 
dry and hot des- 
thrae consecutive 
J2J. fogged off Wednes- 
^ evening, 1 0 July. 

^m a !?/ 0 t te i planne(i for the 
tj?™* J ord an RaUy will 

Wnw ? a L thr 3e- day driving 

^son r K° ut K20 ° kilomc * 

(c* m I!? ktometres of which 
% s oompetitors’ special 

tyfag terrain s° Ver d ‘ fficult and 

r «Uy c *rs 
the Amrn/ w m the crowds at 
k jB?" Marriott Hotel gate 
driver on . Wednesday, its 

Csri hcTd n i ea t d !u lin ^ of raIly 

>n<j ih e _ ,1^8 to the Dead Sea, 
l?raah f r « C ^ lo ^ man via the 
- the latter of 
Ul ' J rim, Jor ^ n 8 first 1985 
^ ra l lea nr Ik ° n March l5 - This 
14 la *t for ok!? • v ® I *k is expected 

«« Tor about three houVs. 
fy, driSeM 7:00 am the lloxt 

l hUs and ika are t0 test their 
^nes mil e i S 0Wer of their car 
to WngV ml tryin 8 roads of 


2^lb, cr At- 10 waaj! 
to Kf - ng to Qataraneh 
where awaiting 
ar repair 'Services and 


lunch. The Marriott’s gale will 
see competitors return to Am- 
man, following the same route m 
reverse, at 8:00 pm the same 
day. 

Those cars which survive the 
first two days of strenuous work 
on the routes will once again 
Tollow the same route to Petra on 
Friday 12 July at 7:00 am and be 
back about 1 3 hours later, after 
which the winners would con- 
gratulate each other rightly for 
their high performances. 

This event, the third or four 
rallies taking place this year m 
Jordan, carries a two- fold mean- 
ing for its competitors, accord- 
ing to Derek ledger, manager of 
the Royal Automobile Club in 
Amman. In addition to its being 
an international rally, the Roth- 
man’s Jordan Rally also counts 
to Jordan's 1985 Mil «»; 
pionship — which explains the 
large number of Jordanian en 
trants. Other drivers come from 
Lebanon. Kuwait, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates and cy 
prus. 

The highlights of entries are 
the Middle East Rally Champion 
Saeed Al-Hajiri from Qatar and 
Une co- driver John Spiller. in 

their Porsche 91 1 SCRS- AJs 
present is their -very .close rival 
horn the United 
Mohammad Bin Su agem (w 

driver John Daniels) behind me 


wheel of his Toyota Celica 
Turbo. 

Drivers from Jordan are top- 
ped by His Royal Highness 
Prince Abdallah who is back to 
the sport after having missed the 
other two 1985 Jordan national 
rallies. He and co-driver Amre 
Bilbeisi are driving their Toyota 
Corolla GT once again. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Ghazi Bin Mohammad is co- 
driver of a Datsun 1 60 JSSS with 
Samir A-Rifai behind the wheel. 

Among our competitors as well 
are the top drivers of the previ- 
ous two rallies: Nabil Dirani and 
Keith Ferry who drove their 
Nissan 240 RS to victory at the 
Rothman Jerash Rally, and came 
out third at the Desert Castles 
Rally on 3 May; Nabil Karara and 
co-driver Satneer Zein who lop- 
ped the Desert Castles Rally with 
their Opel Ascona 400: George 
Haddad and Fawzi SawHlha with 
their Toyota Celica GT-, nnd 
George Khayyat and Bill Gwynne 
behind the wheel of their Nissan 
240 RS. 

As it is an international rally, 
the site of Jordan's desert will 
attract some 1 4 international 
sports reporters and cameramen 
of two film companies. “We an- 
ticipate that coverage worldwide 
will be in the circulation of 1 0 
million, with the television and 
film coverage including Eurovi- 
sion, VisNews and all cable tele- 
vision networks in the world," 
Mr Ledger told The Star. 
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Basel Kilani and Melcb al Fourl in the final stage of the race — a 
close competition 


by the unavoidable absence of 
Ihc race’s patron. His Highness 
Prince Ra'ad Ibn Zeid. it is ex- 
pected that the Prince and Her 
Highness Princess Majda will be 
on hand later this month for the 
presentation of the donations. 

This year, as last year, the 
race was marred by a few irregu- 
larities In the Under 1 6 yrs. 
men’s division. ’ “Apparently 
some children feel that it is cl- 
ever to ‘win’ 8 race without hav- 
ing to run it,” noted one spect- 
ator, “but apparently they are 
still too childish to see that the 
real thrill is in running the 
race.” Mr Aguilar also played 
down the importance of winning. 
He mentioned that no effort is 
made to invite specialists or 
professionals, to the exclusion of 
the community. He expressed 
the hope that one day Jordan 
might have a real marathon, si- 
milar to the New York. Boston, 


and London marathons — before 
they became professionalized. 

This race certainly promotes 
and improves athletic standards 
and awareness in Jordan. One 
onlooker observed that Jordan 
might well discover a future 
Olympic star in the 10,000 met- 
ers. “After all, Morocco’s Said 
Aouita is the Olympic record hol- 
der in the 5.000 meters, and 
Nawal El Moutnwakil of Casa- 
blanca. the stunning Olympic 
gold medalist in (lie 400 meter 
hurdles began as a cross-country 
runner in Morocco, where a 
third of Moroccan athletes are 
female. ’’ 

According to official sources, 
the runner-up Meteb Al Faouri, 
formerly of the Jordanian Armed 
Forces, and now with the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan, may compete 
soon in Morocco, as a represen- 
tative of Lhe Jordanian Sports 
Federation. 


Complete Race 
Winning Time: 31m. ,20s. 

(new course record) 

Overall winners 

1. Basel Kilani 

2. Meteb AJ Faouri 

3. Said Ha meed 

Women* s 45 + yrs. ( no entries) 
Women' 5 3 1_- 4 5 yrs. (no entries) 
Women’s 16-30 yrs. 

1. Amneh Odeh 

2. Slham Al Abbadl 

3. Mlyunl Ifrld 
Women's under 16 yrs. 

1. Malta Harzalah 

2. Samer Hanl Al Qaderi 

3. Hadayyah Msdem 


Results 

Men's 45+ yrs. 

1. Jack Blockley 

2. Peter Ivanoff 
Men's 31-45 yrs. 

1. Abdullah Mutlaq 

2. Oqlah Al Masrl 

3. P. B. Jason 

Men's 16-30 yrs, 

1. Basel Kilani 

2. Meteb AJ Faouri 

3. Said Hameed 

Men's under 16 yrs. 

1. Mohammed Hashem 

2. Mohammed Al Matari 

3. Ibrahim Saad 


Tarif club organizes 
summer cycle race 


By Hamdan AJ-HaJ 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Tarif el Khayyat 
Cycling Club will hold tm> cy- 
cle races this summer. The 
first Is Tarif race for children 
(85) and the second for par- 
ents (85). These races are the 
first of the Club' s social and 
sports activities in the sum- 
mer of 1985. 

Indeed, Tarif Clnb rightly 
believes In the importance of 
disseminating cycles sport in 
our local society. < 


Tarif race for children 
takes place on 3 August 1985 
and that of parents on 17 Au- 
gust 1985. These races are 
civilized manifestations which 
JordauJans, our Arab brothers 
and nationals of friendly 
states living in Jordan will 
achieve. Tarif race for chil- 
dren and parents Is financed 
by the Jerusalem inter- 
national Hotel (Mella) and 
will take place In the campus 
of the Jordan University. 
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I mUH TEIEVISHII 

I Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 
July 6 to 12: 

Saturday 6 July 


* 8:30 VIETNAM, episode 
14: In the spring of 1968 Viet 
Cong forces struck simul- 
taneously at all the South Viet- 
namese cities. Despite consider- 
able Communist tosses, the Tct 
offensive was a major psycholo- 
gical blow to the allies. It was 
covered extensively in the Un- 
ited States in the press and on 
television, and set off shock 
waves in America after years of 
official optimism. 

• 10:20 Feature Film, 
DONNER PASS, starring: Robert 
Fuller, Andrew Prine Michael 
Callan and Diane McBaln. The 
story of 87 persons who decide 
to go to California through the 
desert and the agony they race in 
their journey. 

Sunday 7 July 

* 8:30 The Comedy Series 
“ROHDA" 

• 9:10 Rivers’ Journeys, Epi- 
sode one, “THE CONGO", Mi- 
chael Wood, long fascinated by 
(he Congo, travels to Kinshasa, 
the capital of Zaire, for the start 
of a voyage up one of the main 
arteries of Africa. Boarding the 
Colonel Kokolo, a huge floating 
town of 1 , 500 people,- he is soon 


Sailing up the River Congo 


immersed in the daily routine of 
river life. At night there's gam- 
bling. drinking and dancing. In 
the morning dugout canoes pad- 
dle out from the village bearing 
monkeys, manioc and bananas to 
barter for baubles and drugs. 
Transferring to a tramp steamer 
and then to a mission boat, Mi- 
chael travels on past crumbling 
colonial river- stations and Ki- 
sangani (Stanleyville), still bear- 
ing the scars of the Simba rebell- 
ion and massacres of the 
mid-1960s, to the high Savan- 
nah. His view from the decks of 
these working river boat? is very 
different from that of earlier 
travellers to ‘ the Dark Con- 
tinent’. 

• 10:20 THE LOVE BOAT • 


ipisodc Monday 8 July 

fr Viet 


• 8:30 WHO’S THE BOSS 

• 9:10 CHARLES ENDELL 
ESQUIRE 

' 10:20 WIDOWS: Two of the 

widows, Shirley and Linda, buy 
transport. Llndn takos a lover 
who has connections with the fi- 
shers. The police recover the 
bread truck. Dolly hints to Boxer 
that her husband Harry is still 
alive. The widows discuss taking 
on a fourth girl and Linda sets 
the recruiting drive in motion 
with violent results. 

Tuesday 9 July 

# 8:30 KATE & ALL1E 

# 9: 10 COVER HER FACE 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM 

Wednesday 1 0 July 

"8:30 THREE'S COMPANY. 
“Jack bears all 

* 9:10 Documentary, PLAY- 
ING SHAKESPEARE. “U^ig 
the Verse, demonstrating how 
blank verse Is full of hints about 
how to deliver a given speech; a 
stage direction in shorthand. 









jk* ' 

Joan Anderson as Joss Holbrook and Damien Thomas as Jake Haulter In TENKO. Friday 


* 10:20 JESSIE, “The Lady 
Killer, Jessie helps a married 
lady whose husband suffers from 
psychopathy and often beats his 
wife. 


Thursday 1 1 July 

* 8:30 Episode 2 of the Com- 
H&ME 0 " 68 N ° PLACE UKE 

*9:1° FINDER OF LOST 
LOVES, entitled “White Lies"; 
A happy family is disrupted 
when the wife must locate the 
real father of her child because 
the boy 'needs a bone marrow 


transplant. And, a trucker, who « o.in tfnko- After e 

23,1“ nif a y°n* K, WB CB ingly uneL^^U th r e S 
t0 fln H ie r W0 ‘ ar “ AnaHy liberated. Ho** 
has dlsa PP eared fr° m 1 not everyone is looking forwm 
airwaves, |to the prospect of freedom 


1 * 10:20 FOX MYSTERY 

THEATRE, “The Tennis 
Court": Tennis anyone? Not for 
Harry and Maggie Dowl. The est- 
ate they’ve Just inherited is 
haunted and too much has been 
going on ... especially on the 
court. 


* 10:20 MACGRUDER AND 
LOYD: Two police officers, part- 
ners, try to keep their rettfil 
marriage a secret from (he rest 
of the force and at the same doe 
investigate a case whose- coor 
, pie xl ties hinge on a erfld 
couple out to kill MacOrudor. - 


Friday 11 July 

• 8:30 SORRY 



Cinema Comer 


The Circus 



.THERE IS nothing as refresh- 
. Jug and as soothing tonne's 
pea« of mlpd as the sound of 
laughter. .'And when that 
sound pomes right, from the i 
hearts, of children .one - feels 
even .more elated i and , life 
• seems a tot rosier. 

>;, i i-ast ,week the auditorium of ' 
■ the American Centre In. Ain- ; 
■ ? hwn echoed' td the- sound of 
hearty ; L laughter of children 
:And adults alike as they-, 
i ^tpbed 1 ’ The Cirous”. one of : 
:i tjte.best fUms khOwn; during 
. *j»« .Charlie Chaplin film fes-.- 
tiyaL ; . . . ; - "• u 1 

. 7 U is, of j&pris , needle as f 0 ' 
say that Charlie Chapllri, has . 

- st,ood supreme as ; the India-' 
Putable ; nwSter ; 6f Remedy . . 
: ever, since: the: very . begliuJ- 1 1 
i^r>d cihbm*. r A* ;i, 
iWrlRtwUef,:. director] >rid 
:: stfcr. he is Unsurpassed in ; the - >. 

ifmide • 'in-. 

last of Cha- - 
: pUns silent Aims* aiidis gen- ■ 

’ orally . considered among ; the 
very best of his earlier, work; 1 7 
Id. the flrstcjrear In which thV- 
AOadcmy of MotloA i Picture ■ 
A#s; and Scientes-itjade ; Its . 
- •' 7- T*- j'-'ii, ; 


.awards, Chaplin won an 
Oscar. ‘ ‘ for versatility and ge- 
nius in writing, acting, 
directing and producing ’’The 
Circus'*. 

• The film features the tramp 
; (the character’ of 'the little 
fellow', Chaplin' s. ' ingenious 
•creation), in one of his most 
versatile and; endearing .per- 
formances, In v The pfreus" 
Charlie becomes a clown .by 
Accident. We are introduced 
to “the llUle manVTirbke arid 
hungry; as': he 'scrounges, 
round, the sidoihows of aiclr- 
m* ‘Ttefli as ip. often In h|s 
Ufa, the tramp is' tricked by 
fortune, , who presents him 
vvith a precious gift, i ., but this ! 
gift happens tp , be stolen' facoft- 
• erty, ; Hp- 

'■ V'thb.' ipHce mistake 'Charlie 
for a . pickpocket ■ and .jnifsiie ‘ 
Ohase through 
cWjf; -In- whUfb W 


vaudeville that characterize 
Chaplin's earlier work. 

As a result of this escap- 
ade, the tramp becomes an 
entertainer In the circus and 
Is regarded by audiences as- 
the. hit of the show — intro- 
ducing! some , of the : most 
memorable comic sequences , 
In film history. Falling in love 
with the daughter of the cir- 
cus owner, who In her turn is‘ 
infatuated by the. tightrope 
walker Rex, Charlie tries- to 
impress' rier by performing a- 


Of Wd^shp^irii A fakcfhaiinh- 
Jfciii in the T &;dtWS& 
The sheer cOrideptidp : of. ihe- ? 
[scenes transcends the limited 
framevvbrk of pqiitomirae qjM 


trapeze aoton the high wire, 
■.f Wat that is both breathtak- 
ing and hilarious; 

. Bot the. film does hive its 
■ usual tinge pf pathos, qn , in* 
i WWW Ingredient - of 
s, flims. iiis express- i: 

-;1« : "-'MT ' hears • 
Meraa cobfessing her lovei for . 
Rea, m i^ fortune^hef, ahd7, 
•j , the , final scene where ; he js . 
■: lcft Blohei standing mournfully ' 
: >- after the cirdUs has -nioved on . 

- W^g l-Merha/and ■'hef 'new,: 
p husband with-it, -:all remind us 
vulnerable hiimanltv'; 


Video tops 
Latest arrivals 


• Rambo • Vanishing 
Point • Missing Action 2 • 
Carbon Copy • Turkey 
Shoot • Andhaa Kanoon 
(Man). Arab: • Shad El 
MaUka • All Be Mathhar. ; 


Popular movies 

• Rollover # tittle Bignian 
•- Flashdance 7 • Flying 
ffigh • Body Rock • Sllsila 
(Indian) # Ar abt • A1 Ta- 
ghia • Rla; wa Sakina • A1 
kaallk 1 . : . 

Courtesy Video Shmelsani ~ 
Amman V - * 


5. Starman 


!6. Carmen — 
$11,904 ■ 

7. Amadeus — 1 Ke 

i $11,874 ; 

8, Wild Geese II - 

. ues $ 1 1 ,807 . -• 

9i Bevefly 

Revenues $1 
10, Mean Season 

enues $10,755 • 


'■%i .* Brewster’ s Millions: 

'V.V 7 '' ■ 

Richard -ftrypr Is Jo the title of this roiwake as 


The well- worn feorewbil comedy finds the frenU^speno , 
bjowing irtllllons oh an outrageous New York CUy 1 
camba^hiafjd:ari: elaborate exhibition baseball game. ^ s g {e 
tne i nphe veil- 1 script, Pryoi, and supporting plOTj 8* i 

^gugteJgu^he^The 1943 version required sweding on*?^ 

mlmon. . fhatA the: upshot of inflation. AIbo with Jjjj 1 ^ pid 
andiLohette McKee^C'pGJ good feomedy Dir r 

EU- ^.iinln*,.: (mild jrfofanl^T; ■ - 








Building your system II 

AFTER YOU had en)oyed shooting with a modest built-in simple- 
lens camera — which was probably given to you as a gift — for 
some years, you now can aspire for a better camera with a 
multiple choice of options and services. 

The question again is what to buy? We have attempted to 
answer the question of which brand to obtain. Now let us try to 
define the rest of the technical parts. Any system Is divided into 
three main groups: Camera, which we refer to as body, lenBes 
and accessories. 

The last item Is quite general and varied. It includes all other 
supplementary gadgets in tho world of photography, which-ass- 
ist you in getting better quality and more precise pictures. I can 
maintain flashes, strobes, light metres, stands, tripods, filters, 
motor drives, special films and others. 

Ail the above are considered by moat professional photogra- 
phers qb non-essential. Some, including myself, consider fla- 
shes and strobes as vital for certain pictures and subjects, but 
not all. 

For the body an ordinary one from the Big Five (we have 
talked about this in previous columns), will do ae a start. All what 
you need is a good SLR body that gives you shutter and aper- 
ture options and allows lor the use of a good number of lenses. 

As for the lenses, which are very expensive If compared to the 
price of a good SLR body, my own variation is this: One wldean- 
gle lens, one telephoto lens, in addition to the regular 50mm 
lens. 

As for the wideangle I prefer to use a 28mm or 24mm. For 
beginners I recommended a 28mm lens. The telephoto len9 — 
not zoom — which I admire and adore Is the tele. 135mm espe- 
cially the ones with 2.8 or Ibsb aperture opening. 

This, In my opinion, is the most successful team you can ever 
work with. Why? All the answers next week. 

Mr Zoom 



NsUl Criion Ail Canon lens Zoom 100-300 mm. Kodak ASA 100, 1/125, ••Ancient water carrier” by Tayseer Subhi. Olympus using 

: Sakurafllm ASA 100 


Commodore Photofinishing Plant Co. 

Agent and Distributor of Kodak Products in Jordan, 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

Locatiodt-Jabal AI-.Hussein - Khal(d 1 Ibn Al-\VaIitl Stf.- . 

p;0 Box 921 999 Ammah - Jordan : , 

Studio Tel: 6191 90 * Conimercial^partmdnl 6 1 67 1 9 .* Th6 Laboratory 8983 1 3.- .. . ‘ ■' 
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Mitch loses a dollar. 


The 

Far Side 


By GARY LARSON 


© 1985 Universal Press Syndicate 
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West began with two clubs, 
then switched to the Jack of 
spades. Dummy won and 
South drew trumps, West dis- 
carding one heart and one 
club. The declarer played off 
the king of spades, then re- 
signed himself to the club 
finesse. When East showed out 
on the second round South 
gave up, remarking on his 
usual bad luck. 


North , 
a A K 9 i 
? 7 4 

A J 10 8 3 

* K 9 4 

East 

,6 ♦ Q 10 8 a 3 2 

A K q *0 8 s ; J |} 
i J 1 5 3 i 10 

South 

• 7 

<0 9 5 2 
0 A K Q 9 5 
A A J 6 2 

>iltr South : Love all. 
i.slh arrived In the obvious 
■■jjet of Five Diamonds 
this auction : 


Such comments are dan- 
gerous and North was quick 
to respond. It wasn't bad 
luck," he said. It costs you 


nothing to test the spade 
situation." 

" I played off a second spade, 
didn't you see ? " South inter- 
rupted. ■■ I saw the possibility 
of finding a delender with 
Q J 10 alone." 

"I didn’t mean that." said 
North. “ If you ruff the third 
round of spades you find that 
West began with only two. 
When East follows to a third 
round of hearts you have a 
complete count. Play a low 
club from dummy and when 
the 10 appears you have a 
marked finesse against the 
oueen." 





oa 
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iBBiftaTti 


A NERD 
PROCESSOR!! 





Szaba v Oroszpeter, Kecske- 
met 1984. It looked hopeless 
for veteran grandmaster Sznbo 
iWhdte, to move) In this end- 
game against a much younger 
rival, white Is a pawn down, 
his queen's side action Is 
halted by the black knight, 
while on the other flank the 
united black pawns are poised 
for a victorious push down to 

S Sutbo not only avoided 
but pulled off a 
remarkable win. How should 
the play go ? 


TARGET 

Ik 





m n,J "' woulx or four Ivi- 
V* m " rc can you nniko 
■ 'Iw Inters slmwii here? 
a mini, ejeh Idler 


T R Y 


E L L 

may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
Idler, and there nuisl be at 
least one nine-letter word in 
(he list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words: no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET; 2.1 
w» >rds . good; 28 words, very 
good; .12 words, excellent. 




J* 5 . Sailors'. 2 S, Picture squb. 25. Dec ttpKMe . 28 
®“torged. 31. PeeriesB. 82, Smashed. 2*. Pepper. 35 
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[Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

5 It reveals that one's afraid 
and oot brave (4-4) 

10 The foreigner I later took 
back (3) 

11 Will he take up residence In 
or out? 18) 

12 Reveal themselves as English 
and Join forces (6) 

13 Run slowly right through, to 
amuse one (7i 

14 Bank you rely on (4) 

15 Also where tlie computer is 
n help (2. 8 1 

17 Once given the position tem- 
porarily, Is herd to ple>ise (8j 

18 According to the news, seems 
to have struck silver In It (7) 

19 Not the correct thing to wear 
(41 

21 The whole ten wei:: mad with 
rage (6) 

24 Heightened when one went 
for a walk? 10. *.4) 

27 A problem? He s only kidding) 
16) 

29 Afterwards, In leaving the Inn 

30 The chump, eater! ug, puts 
money on the dogs (7) 


ilIWUV / ■ . ■ ■ » 

33 New cadet Ned turned lata n 
degenerate (8) 

35 A funny play about one of 


38 Photographed the tot (4) 

37 Stick book the rodents with 
the other rodents (7) 

38 Won't Bit whBre spectators are 
sitting? (B) 

40 Again the doctor hns been 
brought In for him iBl 

41 It* very cold, finish! ug off 
"37 " (3) 

42 The second dope does take the 
foot off the accelerator |4, 4) 


DOWN 

1 What It would be rude to coll 
a poor crow? (3. 7) 

2 Yield, for the speculator (4) 

3 Indecisive, wagglo the hoop 
( 8 ) 

4 Bound to be a specific one i7> 

5 Delighted, amused and embar- 
rassed (7. 4) 

B What the foreigner called 
private swimming pools? i4. 6) 

7 A ticket to Prance and accom- 
modation (6) 

8 The servant gives nothing 
away (8) 

to Put a squiggly line under 
" foreign " (5) 

16 Leaves the very upset French 
boy outside i7i 

20 Deposit for a house 1 51 

22 Not as Involved again in 
crime i7i 

23 " Now I'm In trouble." as the 
dancer said standing on hlb 
pnrL tier's dress 16. 4. 2i 

25 Said no to. but not loudly 

10. 4) 

26 That's fixed: you have to give 
up roaming (8. 4) 

28 Animal In a net, struggling, 
help out (8) 

31 The Arab is diBtraugbt over 
a mere scratch <B> 

32 To mollify the animal, vege- 
tables are taken In (7) 

34 The tear is bad: it got caught 
up In the dress (8) 

35 She'll take tbe one fifty-one 
In (5) 

39 Is helpful with tbe advertise- 
ments l Insert (4) 

E\A\SY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 
9 Feign (8) 

10 Drink delicately (3) 


11 Commotion (6) 

12 Royal crown 18) 

13 Fluctuation In pitch 
<7> 

14 Scottish or Irish valley 
14) 

15 Belligerent (!■)) 

17 Child who Informs ail 
others 18 i 

18 Sleeping 17) 

19 Soft feathers 14) 

21 Sight i 8 1 

24 IneiMclont manage- 
ment 1 17 j 

27 Containing iron id) 

29 Long journey (4) 

30 Blotch <7l 

33 Strip for trapping 
Insects i8) 

35 Number belonging to 
no organisation i IOi 

36 Rugby forward m 

37 Paper handkerchiefs 
l7» 

38 Edible seed 161 

40 Abhor ( B l 

41 Employ iyj 

42 Group of musicians 
) 8 ) 

, DOWN 

1 Lounge 16 . 4) 

2 Reserve of money (4) 

3 Dry cheese (8 1 

4 Sure <7i 

5 Chance (Hi 

6 E Eu repos iv country 
1 10 ) 

7 Sudden shock i e ) 

8 London station <8i 
10 Strainer (Si 

18 Walked <7) 

20 Shiny black trult i&i 

22 Seamen i7i 

23 Visually pleasing ill) 

25 Behead ( 10) 

26 Insignificant; t lO) 

28 Made bigger (8) 

31 Having no equals (Bl 

32 Broken into pieces 17) 

34 Condiment (8) 

35 Small roileut (5) 

39 without feeling 1 4 1 



1. Man in caravan hns mouth open wider 

2. A strap of his braces has vanished 

3. Smoke emerges from caravan chimney 

4. Flag on circus tent has become a pennant 

5. Clown’s bow tie Is spotted, not striped 

6. Bucket on ground behind him has bigger handle 

7. Small boy's tee shirt Is now tucked into trousers 

8. Rocking horse has thicker tail 

9. Window of caravan on left is black 

10. An extra sock hangs on clothes line 



* 



















































